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NOTICES 



ARCHBISHOP WILLIAMS. 



I cannot enter upon these Notices without referring 
to the remarkable work which Bishop Hacket has 
devoted to the Biography of Archbishop Williams. 
Completed in 1657, it was not given to the world 
until six and thirty years later, when it appeared 
under the title of Scrinia Reserata: a Memorial 
offered to the Great Deservings of John fVilliams^ 
D.D. The eminent subject of it has been, and 
we may be sure will continue to be, variously judged; 
but the simple fadl that the record given of him by 
a man of the highest character reads like one long 
eulogy, is in itself no slight tribute to his memory, 
and satisfies us that there was in him much to 
admire, much to imitate, and much to love. The 
earnestness of the biographer appears in every line, 
and furnishes conclusive testimony that he wrote in 
the fulness of a full heart ; yet are we not without 
further evidence of the deep comdcftion he enter- 
tained of the sterling qualities of the Archbishop, 
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with whom he was during many years in constant 
daily intercourse. There is extant a letter, intended 
only for him to whom it was addressed, in which 
Racket, writing to his friend Hamond Lestrange, 
not a general letter of friendship, but a learned 
epistle upon the subjeA of Consecration, nine years 
after the death of the Archbishop, takes occasion 
to relieve his mind by referring to him as the best 
of Bishops. To the many tributes to Racket's 
work, I may add one, not hitherto made public, by 
that accomplished scholar the late Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, which came to me with my copy purchased 
at the sale of the late Rev. John Mitford, to whom 
the letter containing it was addressed, March 20, 
1 851; "I bought my copy of Hacket at Bath, 
some twenty or thirty years ago, and it became at 
once a very favourite book, and I became tolerably 
acquainted with its contents. If you have the cata^ 
logue of the Harleian Library, you will see a copy 
of Hacket with MS. notes mentioned in it. I am 
half inclined to believe that mine is that identical 
copy, and should be more than half so inclined were 
it not bound in rough calf, which Lord Oxford 
would hardly have admitted among the sprucer 
bindings of his magnificent collection." 

Having thus referred to a work which overflows 
with great and varied learning, and which the more 
it is perused the better will it be appreciated, I 
proceed to set forth in such way as may appear best, 
the result of my investigations. These investigar- 
tions have been to me a labour of love, and have 
furnished an objeft to many a pleasant journey; 
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for nothing is so satisfaAory to me as to make 
researches personally and upon the spot. The 
materials are however, so widely scattered, that there 
are cases in which to do this has not been prafticable, 
and I am indebted to others for the communication 
of some of the particulars recorded, as well as for 
access to documents consulted ; and for the ready 
kindness which I have on all occasions experienced, 
I desire to express my heartiest acknowledgments. 

Edmund Williams, Esq. of Conway, in the 
County of Carnarvon, was the fifth son of William 
Williams, Esq. of Cochwillan, in the Parish of 
Llanllechid, near Bangor, and of Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir William Griffith, Knight, of Penryhn, also 
near Bangor. Edmund Williams married Mary, 
daughter of Owen Wynne, Esq. of Eglws Bach in 
the County of Denbigh. 

Of Cochwillan I shall have another opportunity 
to speak, but I may now take occasion to say that 
Eglws Bach is about five miles fi"om Conway, a 
little to the east of that road to Llanrwst which 
passes through Llansaintffraid-glan-Conway. In the 
afternoon of a beautifiil summer's day, I once found 
myself at the top of the hill which rises eastward 
above the Ferry and Railway Station of Tal-y-cafn, 
when there opened before me a view, wanting indeed 
the grandeur of the Snowdon distridl behind me, 
yet so extensive, so varied and so charming, as to 
have left a lasting impression upon my mind. I 
was then, although at the time I knew it not, within 
a mile of the village where the mother of the 
Archbishop resided. 

B 2 
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The family of Edmund Williams consisted of 
two sons and two daughters, who were born in the 
following order: i. Robert; 2. John; 3. Dorothy; 
4. Ellen. Racket says there were five sons, but the 
Parish Register of Conway, which has been kindly 
searched for me with the greatest care by the Rev. 
Henry Rees, bears witness only to the four children 
whom I have named, and the evidence of authentic 
pedigrees is to the same effect. John, the younger 
son and second child of his parents, is said to have 
been born at Conway, March 25, 1582, and there 
seems no reason to doubt this statement, confirmed 
as it is by the Parish Register, which records amongst 
the Baptizati of that year : 

Johnes Willims filius Edmundi Willims, 27 Marcij. 

It was the lot of the future Archbishop to lose, at 
a very early age, the best of earthly friends. On 
06lober 10, 1585, his mother died, leaving her eldest 
child just five years of age, and her youngest not 
quite twice as many days. On the floor of the 
chancel of the Church of Conway is a memorial to 
her, consisting of a stone slab, with figure in low 
relief, and marginal inscription, both figure and 
inscription being now greatly mutilated. In 1859 
I took a number of rubbings of the inscription, but 
I was able to recover it to a partial extent only. 
This is what I made out : 

M ONIVX . EDMVNDI : DE : STIRPE : 

GWILLHELLIMORVM NARIVM 

PARTY BINO CVNDA 

. . . BRIS 
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I am now able to give the complete inscription 
from Dineleys Notitia Cambra-Britannica^ privately 
printed in 1864 by the. Duke of Beaufort, who 
favoured me with a copy of this choice volume : * 
MARIA ROBINORVM SOBOLE CONIVX 
EDMUNDI DE STIRPE GUILLHELLIMORUM 
ORTUNDI TERNO MARIUM PARTU FILIARVM 
BINO FGECVNDA OCCUBUIT DECIMO 
OCTOBRIS AN. DOM. MDLXXXV. 

Turning again to the Parish Register, we find 
amongst the Sepulti of 1585 : 

: 1 1 : octobris Maria vxor Edmundi Willims, g"- 
In the Church of Conway is also a monument 
commemorating the father of the Archbishop, the 
inscription upon which is likewise given by Dineley, 
in whose time it seems that the two memorials were 
side by side, which is not the case at the present day. 
The following is copied from the original stone, now 
placed within the altar rails: 

VNDER : THIS : STON LIETH : THE : BODY 
OF : EDMVND : WILLIAMS : WHO : DIED 
VPON : THE : XIII : OF lANVAREI : THEN : 
BEING : ALDERMAN : OF CONWEY : ANO 
DOMI : 1601. 
His burial does not appear in the Register, there 
being no entries of any kind for the years 15 99- 1604 
inclusive. 

The Archbishop's younger sister Ellen, married 
first Evan GriflSth of Pengwern, Gentleman, and 
secondly Sir Peter Mutton, Knight, Chief Justice of 
North Wales, one of the Masters of the High Court 
of Chancery in England, and Prothonotary and 

* See p. 60 of the Notitia. 
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Clerk of the Crown for the Counties of Denbigh 
and Montgomery. Lady Mutton survived Sir Peter, 
and was buried at LlansaintfFraid-glan-Conway, 
December 22, 1643, ^^^ ^^"^ ^^ inscription there 
to her memory I derive the particulars which I have 
just stated. 

The paternal grandmother of the Archbishop 
married for her second husband Robert Wynne, Esq., 
and lived at Conway, but she survived the Arch- 
bishop's mother only twelve months, dying Odtober 
28th, 1586. 

For the sake of the genealogical information 
conveyed by it, one more inscription may be given, 
which commemorates the mother of the Archbishop's 
heir ; it is from Conway, and will be found within 
the altar rails: 

HERE : LYETHE : ELY3ABETHE GRIFFITHE : 
WIF : OF ROBERT : WILLIAMES : DOVGHTER : 
TO : GRVFFITH : AP : lOHN : GRVFFITHE : OF 
LLYN : ESqVIER : WHO : HAD ONE : SONE AND : 
TOV : DOVGHTRS WHO : DIED : THE : XXVI : 
DAY OF : APRILL . ANNO DNI 1608. 

The house in which, according to the people of 
Conway, Archbishop Williams was born is easily to 
be found, being the first house on the left hand 
after entering Conway by the new (or Telford's) 
Bangor Road. The front of the house, which is 
in a side street, besides having been plastered over, 
has been so changed in appearance that there is in 
it little to attradl the attention of the passer-by, if 
we except an ancient and unaltered doorway in the 
centre. A stranger may fail to notice that what is 
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now occupied as a separate dwelling, is really the 
southern wing of the old house, adding much to its 
importance, and we cannot doubt that on the 
northern side also there was a similar appendage. 
Internally, the wainscot and the large old fashioned 
fire-places, plainly tell of other days, whilst the size 
of the rooms speaks of occupants differing widely 
from those now to be found in them. It should 
be borne in mind that the road on the south side of 
the house has only been made some forty years, and 
in the Archbishop's time there was no doubt 
a garden of suitable size belonging to the house. 
Indeed it is pretty clear that this is the property 
which the Archbishop's heir. Sir Griffith Williams, 
speaks of in his Will as the messuage, garden and 
orchard, in Conway, called Plas Ucha, Plas corres- 
ponding to the English word Hall. At the date of 
my first visit (August 29th, 1859), eight families 
found homes in, and shared amongst them, the 
fourteen rooms which the house contains. Making 
due allowance for the alterations which in the lapse 
of time have been introduced, it is evident that two 
hundred and fifty years ago, this house may well 
have been the residence of one of the chief inhabi- 
tants of Conway, and there seems no reason to 
doubt the common tradition that in it the celebrated 
Archbishop first saw the light. Of this eminent 
prelate at a later period, when his remarkable and 
chequered life was drawing towards its close, the 
house contains a memorial of considerable interest. 
Upon a chimney-piece in an upper room facing the 
south are sculptured two shields, one bearing the 
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arms borne by the Archbishop ; (quarterly, first and 
fourth, gules, a chevron, ermine, between three 
men's heads, in profile, couped, argent ; second and 
third, gules, a chevron, or, between three stags' 
heads, cabossed, argent, attired of the second) the 
other, the arms of the See of York; (gules, two 
keys in saltire, argent ; in chief a crown royal, or) 
whilst between the shields is the date 1642, with the 
initials I. Y. We are told that when in his declining 
years the Archbishop retired to Conway, living there, 
to use his own words, "in the quality of a poor 
private man," he improved this house, the place of 
his birth, and made it his residence, fadls of which 
this interesting memorial affords some proof. It is 
gratifying to find that this relic of old Conway's 
eminent son has continued to our times in the spot 
where it was placed by him, and I am sure that so 
long as its preservation shall depend upon them, the 
poor occupiers of the room in which it is contained, 
will not fail to guard it with jealous care, if from no 
other motive than because it is to them a source of 
some little profit in the presents they receive from 
visitors.* The house at Bridgnorth in which Bishop 
Percy was born has lately been efFeftually and judi- 
ciously restored by Mr. Benjamin Austin, a grocer 
of Camden Street, Birmingham, who is a native of 
Bridgnorth ; is there no one who will take in hand 
the birthplace of a prelate far more celebrated ? 

Williams received his education at the Grammar 
School at Ruthin, then newly founded by Gabriel 

♦ In the North Wales ChrontcU of September, 17, 1859, is a paper 
upon the house by the author of these Notices. 
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Goodman, Dean of Westminster. The memory of 
this worthy is held in due honour in his native 
town, to which he was a great benefaftor, having 
established there a Hospital for the poor, as well 
as a School. He died June 17th, 1601, and was 
buried in the Abbey Church of Westminster ; but 
there is an effigy of him, apparently contemporary, 
in the Church of Ruthin, together with a brief 
inscription recording his two foundations. There 
is a portrait of him, dated 1 601, in the possession 
of the Warden of Ruthin, who also has a mazer- 
bowl or cup, mounted in silver gilt, with a Latin 
inscription purporting that it was given by Gabriel, 
Dean of Westminster, to Christ's Hospital, Ruthin, 
A.D. 1597. -^^ account of the School will be 
found in a work by the late Archdeacon Newcome, 
called Memoirs of Dr. Gabriel Goodman, Dean of 
JVestminster, and of Godfiey Goodman, Bishop of 
Gloucester. (Ruthin, i%i6. 4to.J For the present 
status of the School, see the A61 of Parliament 
26 and 27 Vict. cap. 59, passed July 21st, 1863. 

The first preferment held by Williams has not 
hitherto been ascertained. Hacket says, "It lay 
beyond St. Edmunds Bury, in the confines of 
Norfolk, (perhaps Fakenham, or very near to it,) 
it was the flitting Milk of a poor Vicarage, the 
Parsonage Tithes being scumm'd from it. I know 
not who presented him to it, but questionless the 
Benefice sought him, and not he the Benefice."* 
As the result of a persevering search kindly made 

* Part I., p. 19. 
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for me by Mr. Bensley in the Episcopal Registry at 
Norwich, I am able to record that the first benefice 
held by Williams was the Reftory of Honington, 
in the County of Suffolk and diocese of Norwich, to 
which he was instituted on the 17th Odtober, 1605*, 
on the presentation of the King, the living then 
being void by the cession of the last incumbent 
there. Correct by this Racket's statement that 
Williams received orders in the twenty-seventh year 
of his life, which would be in 1608-9, and compare 
with it a letter of Williams', written from London 
House, December 5, 1605, where he says, " I have 
gotten of late a small benefice." t The immediate 
successor of Williams was John Hodson, who was 
instituted December 13, i6io,J the living then 
being void by the resignation of the last incumbent. 

From this point I will proceed to record, in 
chronological order, the various ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments of Williams, upon the authority in each case 
either of the original records, or of Mr. Hardy's 
edition of Le Neve's Fasti. 

His next preferment was the Archdeaconry of 
Cardigan, in the diocese of St. David's, which he 
received, in 16 10, from Archbishop Bancroft, to 
w^hom the appointment had fallen as an option. 
Thomas Brand occurs as Archdeacon in 1629, so 
that Williams had resigned in or before that year. 
He is sometimes called Archdeacon of Carmarthen 



* Lib, Inst. Norv, xxii. 9. 

f Mayor's Letters of Archbishop Williams ^ p. 7. 

X Lib, Inst, Norv. xxii. 29. 
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in the same diocese, but the John Williams appointed 
in February, 1612-3, and who held the Office not 
many months, is evidently another individual.* 

On May 3, 16 11, he was instituted to the Reftory 
of Grafton, in the County of Northampton and 
diocese of Peterborough, then void by the death of 
the last incumbent, on the presentation of the King, 
patron for that turn by reason of the minority of 

f Lord Mordant. Although no adjunft is 

stated in the Register of Institutions, the mention 
of the patron dejure leaves no doubt that the living 
was Grafton Underwood, and not Grafton Regis, in 
in the same county and diocese, of which Williams 
has also been called Reftor. A doubt appears to 
have arisen with respedl to the legality of the pre- 
sentation, for I find that on July 10, 16 12, Williams 
was instituted to the Reftory of Grafton, alias 
Grafton Underwood, as now styled in the Register, on 
the presentation of Edward, Earl of Worcester, K.G. 
The immediate successor of Williams, Anthony Cade, 
was instituted November 21, 1621, on the presenta- 
tion of the King, patron for that turn by virtue of 
the prerogative of his Crown, the living then being 
void by the promotion of John Williams, D.D., and 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, the last 
incumbent there, to the Bishoprick of Lincoln. 

July 5, i6i2, he was admitted to the Prebend of 
Nonnington, in the Cathedral Church of Hereford, 
and his successor, April 30, 1621. 



♦ See also Jones and Freeman^ s History of Si, David* s^ p. 360. 
t Blank in Institution Register. 
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Installed in the Prebend of LaiFard, in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Lincoln, October lo, 1613, and his 
successor, January 28, 16 13-4. 

Installed Precentor of the same Cathedral Church, 
December 29, 16 13. The holder of this dignity- 
was entitled to the patronage of several small livings, 
and to it was annexed the Prebend of Kilsby. 
Williams' successor was installed December 16, 1621 . 

Installed in the Prebend of Asgarby, in the same 
Cathedral Church, also on December 29, 16 13, and 
his successor December 26, 1641. 

Instituted to the Redtory of Walgrave, in the 
County of Northampton, and diocese of Peter- 
borough, May 4th, 16 14, on the presentation of 
Richard [Neale], Lord Bishop of Lincoln. The 
next Redlor in succession, Walter Whitford, D.D., 
was instituted February 20, 1 641-2, on the presenta- 
tion of the King, by virtue of the prerogative of his 
Crown, the living then being void by the promotion 
of John, Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the last incumbent 
there, to the Archbishoprick of York. 

Instituted to the first Prebend in the Cathedral 
Church of Peterborough, June 15, 16 16, and his 
successor January 9, 162 1-2. 

Collated to the Deanery of Salisbury, September 
10, 1 6 19, and his successor in July of the following 
year. 

Installed in the Deanery of Westminster, July 10, 
1620. The Chapter Book ends abruptly in 1642, 
Williams' last signature occurring on May 18 in that 
year, and there is nothing to shew whether he con- 
tinued to call himself Dean afterw^ards. 
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Consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, November ii, 
1621, and his successor February 6, 1641-2. 

Translated to York, December 4, 1641, and en- 
throned June 27, 1642, when Charles I. was holding 
his Court in that City. This See he held, nominally 
at least, to the period of his decease. 

This list I believe to be complete, with one excep- 
tion. The sinecure living in Wales, of which Racket 
speaks,* I have been unable to discover, notwith- 
standing the varied and persistent inquiries which 
I have made. 

In reference to the preferments which Williams 
held in conjunftion with his bishoprick, it may be 
observed that since the forced surrender by Bishop 
Holbeach of large possessions, the See of Lincoln 
had been very inadequately endowed, and that 
as is well known, it was the praftice of our fore- 
fathers to augment the incomes of the Bishops of 
the poorer Sees by allowing them to hold other 
preferments in commendam. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, the Prebend of Buckden was annexed as an 
augmentation to the See of Lincoln by an Adl of 
the Legislature, and yet, when a reformed Parliament 
took in hand to regulate episcopal incomes, it 
was found necessary by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to pay to the Bishop a sum of not less 
than ^1250 per annum in order to make up 
his income to a standard utterly insignificant when 
compared with the princely revenues of ancient 
prelates. 

• Part I., p. 30. 
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It may also be noted that the transfer to the 
Bishop, made by the Aft just mentioned, included 
the patronage of the Vicarage of Buckden, which in 
the time of Williams, and down to the passing of 
the A61, was vested in the Prebendary of the 
Prebend of Buckden. It is singular that, until the 
eighteenth century, no Bishop should have obtained 
for the See the right of presentation to the church 
of the Parish in which the chief episcopal residence 
was situate. 

Honington, the first cure of Williams, is a parish 
of small extent, containing now between three and 
four hundred inhabitants, lying to the east of the 
road from Bury St. Edmunds to Thetford. It imme- 
diately adjoins Fakenham mentioned by Hacket, 
but the living is a discharged reftory, and not 
a vicarage, as he states. In the Churchwarden's 
Book is still to be seen, in his plain and distindt 
hand-writing, the signature of the distinguished 
redtor, "John Williams redt. Eccles.," attesting 
the proceedings of a parochial meeting held, pro- 
bably, (for the leaf containing the date is wanting,) at 
Easter, 1610. 

But there exists at Honington a more valuable 
memorial of Williams, which is due to that pleasing 
feature in his charadler, his desire to do something 
for the permanent advantage of the Parishes in 
which he had been beneficed. Respefting the place 
of his first preferment, Hacket writes " It seems the 
people of the Parish were good people, or he thought 
them such; for in his highest honour I heard him 
treating with Sir Lionel Talemach, of Fakenham, 
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that Sir Lionel would employ from him an ^loo to 
buy land of five or six pounds per annum value, for 
the relief of the poor of that village to the world's 
tnd. I hearkened no more after it, for I reckon'd 
it was done, because every place wherein he had 
a title was the better for his charity/'* The inten- 
tion he had formed when he held the Great Seal, 
was carried out some years after the custody of it 
had been removed from him, and upwards of twenty 
years after his connexion with his earliest prefer- 
ment had been brought to a close* The original 
foundation deed, bearing date August 24, 1633, 
still exists, and I proceed to give an account of its 
contents, placing in Appendix (A) a copy of the 
material part of it. By this deed Robert Fieldenne, 
of Thorpe-next-Norwich, clerk, and Peter Stmman, 
of Stanninghall, gendeman, in consideration of 
^112 to them paid by the Right Honourable and 
Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, did, at and by the direction and appoint- 
ment of the said Lord Bishop, enfeoff unto John 
Hodson, clerk, and John Nunne, Peter Spooner, 
Silvester Martyn, Archimold Martyn, and Silvester 
Howlett, yeomen, all of Honington, nine pieces of 
arable land, containing in the whole, by estimation, 
15^ acres, lying in Ixworth and Stowlangtoft, in the 
County of Suffolk, To hold unto, and to the use of 
them, their heirs, and assigns, upon the trusts thereby 
declared. The terms of the trust are to let the land 
to the best advant^e, and to lay out the rent in 

• Part L, p. 19. 
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bread, which was to be given on every Sunday in the 
year to twelve of the poorest inhabitants of the 
Parish of Honington. The first twelve were to be 
appointed by Sir Lionel Talemach, by whom any 
vacancies arising during his life were to be supplied, 
and after his death the appointments were to be in 
the hands of the Parson and Churchwardens of 
Honington, with the consent of a neighbouring 
Justice of the Peace. The twelve were to share in 
the Charity for life, or until they should come to 
better estate, so as to have no need of it, and a list 
in writing of them, to be renewed on the appointment 
of each fresh recipient, was to be kept in the Parish 
Church. This endowment, proceeding as it does, from 
one who to excellent common sense had added in 
his high office practical acquaintance with charitable 
trusts, appears to me to be deserving of one or two 
observations. It will be seen that all the persons in 
whom the management of the Charity property was 
vested were inhabitants of the parish which was to 
benefit by the Charity funds. Hodson was the 
Reftor, and, as appears from the Parish Book, Nunne 
and Archimold Martyn were Churchwardens for the 
year in which the Charity was established. Also it 
is evident that the intention of the donor was to 
make a sensible addition to the comforts of those 
who were to benefit by his bounty. So the Charity 
was not to be distributed indiscriminately to all who 
might think themselves in need of it, or seek the 
benefit of it, simply because there it was and must 
be distributed; but the entire funds were to be 
devoted to a fixed number of the poorest inhabitants. 
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each of whom was to receive, week by week, a gift 
of bread, to be continued for life, if he should so 
long need it. And the selection of recipients, after 
the death of a private friend, was placed in the hands 
of the Reftor and Churchwardens, with the indica- 
tion of a neighbouring authority to adl as umpire in 
the event of a want of accord amongst them. 

During a number of years past the Charity pro- 
perty has produced an income of ^^o per annum, 
and the bread is now given to all the poor of the 
parish. 

The Parish of Grafton Underwood, to which 
Williams was appointed shortly after his resignation 
of Honington, is now included within the limits of 
one of those noble avenues, in the whole upwards of 
sixty miles in length, which are so striking a feature 
of the country in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Kettering, and which owe their origin to that Duke 
of Montagu who is locally known as John the 
Planter. To his descendant, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the entire parish now belongs, with the exception of 
the glebe land. The Church, a small building, pos- 
sesses some rather unusual features, but presents so 
far as I could discover, no trace of Williams, either 
in its interior or its exterior. The old Reftory House, 
which was recently taken down, appears to have been 
a thatched building of some antiquity, judging from 
the materials which at the time of my visit were 
lying upon its site. There is a small charity here, 
called the Poor's Land Charity, the founder of 
which is stated in the Parliamentary Reports to be 
imknown, nor do the inquiries made by me, both 

c 
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upon the spot and of the Charity Commissioners, 
enable me to throw light upon the point. The 
earliest Parish Register now in existence commences 
long after the time of Williams, although when 
Bridges wrote his History of the county, the 
Register went back to 1538. 

It was probably by reason of his connexion with 
Grafton, that Williams first became acquainted with 
the Montagus, the village being close to their seat 
of Boughton House. In his time the head of the 
family was Sir Edward Montagu, who in 19 James I 
was created Lord Montagu of Boughton, and who 
was Lord Lieutenant of the County of Northampton. 
Of the younger brothers of Sir Edward, two were 
the near neighbours of the Bishop during his tenure 
of the See of Lincoln: these were Henry, who 
resided at Kimbolton, and who was created Earl of 
Manchester ; and Sidney, who resided at Hinchin- 
brooke, and from whom the Earls of Sandwich are 
descended. There was a third brotlier whom it is 
still more necessary to mention; this was James 
Montagu, who in 1608 was made Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, who was the early, and to his dying day 
the firm and fast friend of Williams, and upon 
whose recommendation he was appointed Chaplain 
to James I at the moment when his prospers were 
clouded by reason of the death of Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere. In 161 6, Dr. Montagu was translated 
to Winchester and he died in 16 18, and was buried 
in the Abbey Church at Bath. 

Considerable interest attaches to Walgrave, the 
third and last living which he held, in connexion 
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with Archbishop Williams. It was the home to 
which he intended to retire if his fortunes should 
fail him; he held it during the most eventful years 
of his life, and his connexion with it ceased only on 
his becoming Primate of England. Walgrave is still 
an out-of-the-way place and hard to find; and, imlike 
Buckden, of which I shall presently speak, it does 
not appear to have been at any time more in the way. 
It lies westward of the road from Northampton to 
Kettering, between it and the road from Northampton 
to Market Harborough. Yet that its Redlory is 
by no means an undesirable preferment we may 
judge from the fadl that Dr. Pretyman, the last 
Bishop of Lincoln who had the disposal of it, gave 
it to one of his sons. In matters ecclesiastical, 
Walgrave seems during a long time past, and until 
quite recently, to have been progressing in the 
wrong direction, as may appear from the words, 
which I shall take leave to quote, of Dr. Giffbrd, the 
present Redlor and the first presented since the 
transfer of the patronage to the See of Peterborough. 
" A gentleman whom he had the pleasure of seeing 
among the company, and who had long and well 
known and took a deep interest in the Parish, once 
made a remark to him which he had never forgotten. 
It was that in riding through Walgrave he used to 
say to himself, ^Poor Walgrave, poor Walgrave, 
poor Ireland.' He must confess that, speaking of 
the church and the churchyard, and nothing beyond, 
when he first came he thought it had a strong touch 
of old Ireland." This resemblance, happily, no 
longer exists, and I can speak in the past tense, as 

c 2 
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having been accomplished, of that which only a 
short time ago I must have spoken as desirable to 
be done. The Church is a fine building and an 
excellent example of the decorated style of the 
fourteenth century. It still bears evidence of the 
connexion with it of the Episcopal Redtor, for 
upon the batdements on the north side of the 
chancel are to be seen the initials and date I. L. 
1633. The buttresses on the same side appear to 
have been added at the same period; and with com- 
mendable taste, not often found in seventeenth 
century work, the mouldings of the original fabric 
have been carefully copied. There can be no doubt 
that with what Williams himself did, and with what 
was done through his influence, the church was left, 
at the close of his incumbency, in a decent and 
comely state. Later on in the century one Jeremiah 
HoUed who married a Claypole, and thus became 
connefted with Cromwell, obtained the living, so 
that probably we may form a pretty correft opinion 
as to the time when the church received that ill- 
usage which it had evidently undergone. Amongst 
other things the roof of the chancel was so much 
lowered that the rough beams, more fit for a barn, 
cut off from sight the upper part of the fine east 
window, which is a prominent feature of the church. 
All this has been put to rights, and much besides 
has been carried out by the present Reftor ; whilst 
the parishioners, assisted by friends, have done their 
part with respedl: to the body of the church, and 
the entire edifice has been efFeftually and judiciously 
restored. In the work of restoration there was 
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found hung high up in the chancel, almost out of 
sight, a redlangular board on which is painted an 
escutcheon with these arms: i. See of Lincoln, 
2. Williams and Griffith, quarterly. 4. Deanery of 
Westminster. Upon a desk at the east end of the 
Nave is a Bible, which is old enough to have been 
obtained at the suggestion of Williams, for it bears 
upon the title page of the New Testament the date 
16 II. It has been restored and bound, and is 
secured by the original chain and lock, together 
with the Second Book of the Homilies^ of an edition 
printed in 1676, and which no doubt replaced one 
of earlier date. There exist also the imperfedl re- 
mains of, probably, the first volume of the edition 
of 155 1 of the Paraphrase of Erasmics upon the 
New Testament. These books, it will be remembered, 
were ordered by public authority to be placed in all 
Churches; and as Williams, in his capacity of Bishop, 
made inquiries if they were duly provided in the 
Parishes under his jurisdi6tion, so we see evidence 
yet remains that they were not wanting in the Parish 
Church of which he was Redlor. 

The signature of Williams does not appear in any 
parochial documents now existing at Walgrave, nor 
can I fix with certainty upon any entries in the Parish 
Register as being in his handwriting. During his 
incumbency he seems to have had successively not 
fewer than seven curates, so that we may conclude 
some of them at least received promotion from him. 
Each one who gives himself a title adopts that of 
"Minister," and I gather from the Register that 
these were their names, and the order in which they 
served the cure: Robert Harriot, Thomas Bonell, 
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William Wilkinson, John Tailor, Henry Williamson, 
John Noble,* anfi William Mansell, whose last entry 
records the burial of his own wife on April 7, 1642, 
to which he has added, " Turpis sine pulvere palma." 
Of the Redlory House, a small portion, namely 
a cellar on the west side, may be of the time of 
Williams or earlier, but the greater part appears to 
have been eredled in 1687, according to an inscribed 
stone to be seen in a gable end. 

At Walgrave, Bishop Williams founded a Charity 
known as the Town Land Charity. The first deeds 
of the trust are lost, and the Bishop has been for- 
gotten as the donor, but documentary evidence exists 
which leaves no doubt upon the point. There is yet 
remaining an original lease, dated December 4, 1758, 
by which William Mabbutt and Richard Jaques, 
both of Walgrave, husbandmen, and who, as it sub- 
sequently appears, were then the Churchwardens of 
the parish, by and with the consent and approbation 
of the trustees appointed by the donor thereafter 
mentioned, demise to Thomas Corby the younger, 
of Walgrave, blacksmith, certain property, which is 
described in these words : 

" All that one Yard Land Called by the Name of the Town 
yard Land^ Lying and being in the Common and open Fields 
of Walgrave aforesaid, (The Said Land was Given by Bishop 
Williams for the Use of the Poor of the Said Parish of 
Walgrave,) With all the appurtenances thereunto belonging, 
and also those Several pieces and parcels of Arable Land, Ley 
Meadow, and Pasture Ground, with the Appurt«», Lying and 
being Dispersedly in the Fields of Walgrave aforesaid, which 
premisses are now in the Tenure of the said Thomas Corby." 

• Collated by Williams in 1631 to the Prebend of Welton Ryval. 
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In consequence of the alteration efteded by the 
inclosure of the open fields of the parish, the Charity 
property is now represented by about 36 acres of 
land; and the rent, which in 1758 was ,^16 per 
annum, and is now about three times that amount, 
is laid out in the purchase of coal for the poor at 
Christmas time. 

The immediate clerical neighbours of Williams 
in Northamptonshire, were men who held high rank 
among the country clergy of the times in which 
they lived. The nearest was Dr. Robert Tounson, 
sometimes by his contemporaries called Tolson, 
who held the Reftory of Old or Wold, a short mile 
from Walgrave, and who resided there until about 
the month of July 1618, and who was married to 
the sister of Williams' friend Dr. Davenant. In 
1617, Dr. Tounson had been promoted to the 
Deanery of Westminster, in which, and the coinci- 
dence is singular, he was succeeded in 1620 by his 
neighbour Williams, the Re6tor of Walgrave, who 
then gave up the Deanery of the Church of 
Salisbury, to the Episcopal throne of which Dr. 
Tounson was advanced. He held it however, only 
a few months, dying in the following year, when 
through the influence of Williams, Dr. Davenant 
became his successor. Another neighbour was 
John Fosbroke of Sidney College, Cambridge, who 
in 1609 was presented to the Redlory of Cranford 
St. Andrew, which is close by Williams' other 
Parish of Grafton Underwood. Fosbroke's name has 
come down to us by reason of his being the author of 
various pieces of a theological chara6ler, with some 
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of which in an oral form he had previously 
attempted to enlighten and instrudl the great world 
of London at Paul's Cross. To two or three of his 
publications he gave Greek titles, as I learn from 
particulars furnished to me by Mr. Taylor, book- 
seller of Northampton, who is now engaged in 
writing a Bibliotheca Northantoniensis. A third 
neighbour was Joseph Bentham, who in 1617-8 
was presented by Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) 
Montagu of Boughton to the living of Weekley, 
which is also hard by Grafton Underwood. In 
163 1 the Reftory of Broughtbn, a few miles distant, 
became vacant, and Bentham was presented to it 
by Lord Montagu, who had acquired the advowson 
since the last vacancy. Bentham also was an author, 
and his works indicate that he held such religious 
views, as might be expected from the known prin- 
ciples of his patron. These are the tides of some 
of them : The Societie of the Saints^ or a Treatise 
of Good-FelloweSy with their Good-Fellowship : The 
Christian ConfiiSl, with the Armour and Speciall 
Graces of Christian Souldiers : Defence of Psalm- 
Singing. And last, but not least, Williams had 
for another neighbour Robert Bolton, who, in 
1609-10, entered upon the Re<5lory of Broughton, 
a Parish which adjoins Walgrave, and who held it 
for little short of a quarter of a century. When 
Williams was at Cambridge, he was attradled by 
the fame of William Perkins, then Le6turer of 
St. Andrew's in that town, a man of piety and learning, 
whom in principles Bolton greatly resembled, and 
than whom he was not less pious or learned, so that 
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in him we may believe Williams had a man after his 
own heart. This eminent Puritan Scholar was also 
called to preach at Paul's Cross, and his utterances 
there and at Oxford were given to the world in a 
volume called ^ Discovrse abovt the state of trve 
Happinessey of which the fifth edition (1625) is 
now before me, and a seventh appeared in 1638. 
His works, published in a collefted form after his 
death, fill four thick quarto volumes. 

During the time that Williams filled the great 
office of Lord Keeper, he partially resided at Foxley, 
a house in the Parish of Bray in Berkshire, about 
three miles from Maidenhead, which belonged to 
Lord Sandys. This spot was convenient both for 
London and for Windsor, and here the Great Seal 
was delivered up by the last of the many ecclesiastics 
by whom it was held. The existing edifice called 
Foxley, or Foxley Hall, is a long single-roomed 
farm house of red brick, and though old, is possibly 
not so old as the time of James I, and certainly 
possesses none of the peculiar charadleristics of the 
architedture of that period. Close by, however, 
is a square plot of ground surrounded by a moat, 
and this is supposed to be the site of the old Manor 
House, which is said to have been destroyed by fire 
above a century ago, and of which not a vestige 
remains. The situation is not very pleasant, being 
a mere flat with trees and fields about it. The name 
is derived from the family of Foxley, to one of whom 
with his two wives there is a brass c. 1375, in the 
Parish Church of Bray, and to whom appertained 
a side Chapel, the date of which appears to be late 
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in the fifteenth century.* From this house Williams 
proceeded direft to his Episcopal residence at 
Buckden, in Huntingdonshire. 

The visitor to Buckden will scarcely need to be 
reminded that it was not always the dull quiet place 
it now is, for the various houses which, it is evident, 
once offered entertainment for man and beast, are 
standing witnesses to the troops of travellers who 
passed through it in former days. Buckden was, 
I think, by no means an undesirable residence. It 
may not have been quite so agreeable in winter, 
especially in a wet winter, as in summer, but what 
country residence is? The neighbourhood is not to 
be compared for beauty with that to which Bishop 
Williams had been accustomed in his early years, 
but where could he find the equal in this respeft of 
his own Snowdonia? A century before his time, 
the Palace had been appointed as the residence of 
Catherine of Arragon, and we are told that during 
the few months she stayed there, her health visibly 
improved. A twelve-acre field, with no exceptional 
advantages of situation, which belonged to the 
Bishop, still called "The Great Vineyards," while 
it speaks of a mode long disused of cultivating 
land, tells also of a climate not deficient in sun- 
shine and warmth. Buckden was also convenient 
for communication with London, and was easily 
reached from Cambridge. It was on a great 
thoroughfare ; and a man hospitably inclined, and 
with ample means to carry out his inclinations, 

♦ Communicated by the Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh, Vicar of Bray, and 
J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 
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would not lack agreeable company. Many a 
traveller would gladly become the guest of the 
Lord Bishop, and turn in to the Palace which 
stands within a stone's throw of the main road. Let 
us take a survey of the venerable abode. The 
grounds comprise an area of fourteen acres, and 
having passed through the principal gate, we enter 
the Walnut Yard, so called from a number of walnut 
trees which once grew there, and which are now 
represented by a single survivor. We then come 
to that invariable accompaniment of old houses, 
a moat, partially filled up about 1787, over which 
we pass by a bridge to the Gate-house, on which 
are wrought, in coloured bricks, the arms (az., two 
chevronels, or, between three roses, arg.), of Bishop 
Russell, who came here in 1480. The Gate-house 
formed the centre of a range of buildings, the 
southern half of which, still standing, was occupied 
as the Secretary's apartments, and the northern 
contained the domestic offices, in front of which 
was an inclosed yard. Opposite to the Gate-house 
and, like it, built of red brick with stone dressings, 
is the Palace, or what remains of it, now in great 
part a mere shell. In its external arrangements it is 
as good an example as can be desired of the tran- 
sition from the feudal casde to the baronial residence. 
The room on the ground floor is the great dining-* 
hall, one of the most interesting in the mansion, 
over which were sleeping rooms, access to them 
having been gained by staircases in the towers. 

Racket's account of Bishop Williams' work at 
Buckden is too long to reprint here, but with it 
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before me, I will make such observations as my in- 
vestigations upon the spot have suggested, following 
the order observed by Hacket.* First, then, the 
stables and out-houses were to the south of the 
Walnut Yard, and were taken down when the Palace 
was dismantled. A portion of what I take to be the 
cloisters is still remaining, and extends from the 
south Gate-house range to the Palace. As respects 
the Chapel, no one will be disposed to question the 
judgment passed upon it, " that it was the only room 
in the house that was too little." It is indeed so 
small that on seeing it, after reading Racket's glowing 
account of the services there conduced, one feels a 
certain amount of disappointment. It was ere<5led 
by Bishop Russell, and upon the Bishop's seat 
is still to be seen part of a bench end bearing the 
arms (a chevron between three roses) of his imme- 
diate successor. Bishop Smith (1496-15 14). Any 
other ancient features that the interior may possess, 
are now concealed by wainscot. In consequence 
of the removal of part of the adjoining portion 
of the Palace, and of the addition of a porch, 
the Chapel now looks like a distinA stru6lure, but 
upon a littie examination its ancient state, as an 
integral portion of the dwelling, will be realized. 
Dr. Pocklington has left us a specific account of 
what Bishop Williams efFedled in the way of restora- 
tion of the Chapel about the year 1627, and tells us 
" there are to bee seene many goodly pictures, which 
cannot but strike the beholders with thoughts of 

• Sec Part II, p. 29. 
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piety and devotion at their entrance into so holy a 
place ; as the picture of the Passion, and likewise of 
the holy Apostles, together with a feire Crucifix 
and our Blessed Lady, and Saint John set up in 
painted glasse in the East window just over the Holy 
Table, or sacred Altar."* 

There can be litde doubt that the woods, which 
xipon maps of the County are marked as " Thorn" 
and " Lawn " Woods, were those which Bishop 
Williams planted. The former of these, which was 
grubbed up a few years ago, was known in the Parish 
by the name of the " Bishop's Wood," and when 
the growth of timber was more encouraged than at 
present, it would be considered a proof of good 
management thus to have turned to account a trian- 
gular tradl of thirty acres at the outskirts of the 
Episcopal Estate. Lawn Wood, of smaller extent, 
is still standing. The Park, which Bishop Williams 
fenced and stored with deer, was at some little dis- 
tance from the Palace, on the opposite side of the 
great road, and on higher ground. Its situation is 
indicated upon the maps of Saxton and Speed, and 
more plainly upon the Inclosure Plan of the Parish, 
and is remembered by the names given to some of 
the fields which formed part of it. He " bought in 
the leases of the demesnes, which were let out to the 
very gates," and it does not appear that any future 
beneficial leases of them were granted, for when the 
Commissioners appointed under a private Adl of 
Parliament passed in 1813 for the Inclosure of the 

♦ Aliare Christianum, 2nd edit. p. 87. The passage is not found in the 
first Edition. 
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Parish of Buckden, allotted the open field lands to 
be held in severalty, the whole of the Episcopal 
Lands proper, not in the aftual occupation of the 
Bishop, were let at rack rents. The great tithes 
which had come to the See by virtue of the annex- 
ation of the Prebend of Buckden, subsequent to the 
time of Williams, were out on beneficial lease. 
There can be no mistaking, even at this day, either 
Bishop Williams' " pools for water-fowls, and for 
fish," which are wisely placed at the extremity of the 
grounds, or his " walk raised three foot," which skirts 
them. A terrace-walk of this sort was quite in 
accordance with the fashion of the times, and another 
of the same date may be seen at Leighton Broms- 
wold, a village distant a few miles from Buckden. 
The kitchen-garden is to the east of the site of the 
stables, and has been somewhat diminished in size 
by reason of a strip having been given up for the 
enlargement of the churchyard. The money which 
Bishop Williams buried in gardens and orchards, 
seems nor to have lain dead, but to have yielded 
fruits of due increase, if we may credit a tradition 
of the road, that between London and Edinburgh 
there was no better garden than that belonging to 
the Palace at Buckden ; and I am assured by one 
whose recolleftion goes back forty years, that it was 
formerly noted for a peculiar sort of pear, which was 
something prodigious both in size and weight. 

Anthony Cade, writing in or before the year 
1636, has left us a most interesting account of 
Williams at Buckden, which I shall make no apology 
for quoting at length. It is to be found in the 
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dedication addressed to Williams of a Sermon 
upon Conscience^ its nature and corruption^ with its 
repairs and means to inform it aright, in a Vindication 
of the Publick Prayers and Ceremonies of the Church 
of England. 

" Right Reverend Father in God, I have often with great 
comfort related among my friends what I observed about fiwe 
years agone at my being at Buckden, (an ancient house belonging 
to the Bishoprick of Lincoln,) how bare, naked, and ruinous I had 
seen it in former times, and now worthily repaired and adorned 
by your Lordship : The cloisters fairly pargetted and beautified 
with comely coportments and inscriptions of wise counsels and 
sentences j the windows enriched with costly pi6hires of Prophets, 
Apostles, and holy Fathers 3 and beyond all, the Chappell for 
God's immediate service, most beautifully furnished with new 
Seats, Windows, Altar, Bibles, and other sacred books costly 
covered, clasped, and embossed with silver, and gilt vith gold 3 
with Bason, Candlesticks, and other vessels all of bright shining 
silver 5 and with stately Organs curiously coloured, gilded, and 
enameled : no cost spared to set forth the dignity of that house 
dedicated to God's worship: And the whole service of God 
therein performed with all possible reverence and devout behaviour 
of your own person, and all the assembly 3 and with organs of 
sweet ravishing angelicall voices and faces of young men lifting 
up with heavenly raptures all the hearers and beholders hearts to 
heaven, and enforcing me to think and meditate. When such 
things are found on earth in the Church Militant, Oh what 
unconceivable joyes shall we finde in heaven, in the Church 

Triumphant ! But to return again to 

Buckden, to my observations there, and to my present purpose 3 
I did also ordinarily speak among my friends, of the government 
of your great house, with all subjection and gravity, and of your 
hospitalitie (such as S. Paul prescribes to Bishops,) entertaining 
your numerous guests with bountifull provision, and feasting them 
with variety and plenty of all good things, (but with exemplary 
sobriety in your own person) and witli wise, learned and 
religious discourse, as wholesome for their souls, as your meats 
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for their bodies. But this I passe over now slightly, as beside 
my present purpose: for my purpose was onely to shew, how by 
the former sight of your house and Chappel, and the manner of 
God*s service therein, I well understood your Fatherhoods reli- 
gious minde and intentions ; but much better by your private 
words to myself afterwards, viz.. That your desire was, to have 
the Consciences of all people (preachers and others) in your 
Diocesse, rightly informed, and soundly convicted of the lawfiil- 
nesse, and perswaded to the practice of the established service 
of God, with the Rites and Ceremonies of our happily reformed 
Church ; and that your self would leade them the way, and 
give them a fair example/* 

A few months before the connexion of Williarfts 
with Buckden was brought to a close, a matter 
occurred with respeft to the Episcopal Property 
there which must have created no little stir in the 
neighbourhood. The Bishops of Lincoln, having 
given up their commons to their tenants, Williams, 
like his predecessors, had by lawful authority inclosed 
some parts of the demesnes which lay next to the 
park and woods before mentioned, and which bore 
neither corn nor grass. To inclose land even of the 
most barren nature, and under any circumstances, 
was then an offence of no little magnitude in the 
eyes of country people. Accordingly, on June 
1 8, 1 641, some hundreds of women and boys, armed 
with daggers and javelins, entered upon the grounds 
which had been inclosed, threw open the gates, 
broke down the quicksets, and turned in great herds 
of cattle. The Bishop promptly brought the matter 
before the House of which he was a member, and 
it was ordered that the rioters should be proceeded 
against at the next Quarter Sessions for the County 
of Huntingdon. This order was soon modified to 
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the efFedl that the men should be sent for as delin- 
quents and the women spared, and ultimately six 
persons only were made amenable, and were com- 
mitted to the Fleet. Williams, as usual with him, 
was easily satisfied, and a few days later hastened 
to inform the House that the offenders had made 
their submission, when order was given for their 
discharge. The names of the six have been pre- 
served, and are — ^Mary Shelly, Henry Longland 
and Mary his wife, John Laimdell and Marrian his 
wife, and Francis Bradshaw, who were amongst the 
principal inhabitants of the village. Three or four 
years previously there had been a sharp passage 
between the Bishop and one WiUiam Shelly, who was 
the colle6tor of ship-money at Buckden, which may 
furnish a clue to the origin of the outrage, and 
explain why Mary Shelly was placed by the Bishop 
in the front rank as the head of the rioters. Of the 
four names, three are still remembered in connexion 
with the very ground where the disturbance took 
place. In the official transfer of the Episcopal Estate 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners we find fields 
called Longland's* Park and Landell's Park. I infer 
from this circumstance that Williams, true to his 
policy of pacification, allowed some of the ringleaders 
to occupy as his tenants a portion of the lands which 
he had inclosed. Shelly's Close is the name still given 
to a field, near to the others, upon another estate. 

♦ This name reminds me of an instance, and not the only one which 
Buckden furnishes, of the long continuance of families in one place. 
John Longland was Bishop of Lincoln from 1 521 to 1547 ; the name is 
found in the Parish Registers from their commencement in the sixteenth 
century, and disappeared only in the present, whilst as a Christian name 
it still exists. 
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To complete this brief notice of the house and 
estate of which Bishop Williams was for twenty 
years the owner, it may be mentioned that Dr. Kaye 
was the last Bishop who resided at Buckden, and 
that he quitted it in 1 838. Two years previously the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England had been 
incorporated, and they soon began to make alterations 
in the territorial arrangements of several dioceses, 
in consequence of some of which, Buckden ceased 
to be within the limits of the Diocese of Lincoln. 
The Bishop thus became by force of law non- 
resident, and in 1838 the Commissioners passed a 
scheme, confirmed by Order in Council, by which 
he was authorized to pull down part of the Palace, 
according to a plan submitted to them, and to apply 
the proceeds arising from a sale of the materials 
towards the ereftion of a new house of residence 
within the altered limits of the diocese. Not long 
afterwards the Palace and grounds were, by the same 
authority, annexed to the Vicarage of Buckden, to 
which they now appertain. In 1858 an exchange 
was efFedted between Dr. Jackson, then Bishop of 
Lincoln, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by 
which all the rest of the ancient possessions of the 
See at Buckden became vested in the Commissioners, 
and they, after selling portions, transferred the re- 
mainder to the Bishop of Peterborough, who is now 
the owner. 

The Parish Church immediately adjoins the Palace, 
but there is no trace remaining in it or about it of 
Bishop Williams, and therefore respecting it I shall 
speak briefly. Bishop Grey (143 1- 143 6) is said to 
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have contributed largely to its eredlion, and it was 
probably completed by his successor Bishop Alne- 
wick, (1436-1449) whose armorial bearings, a cross 
moline, are to be seen on several of the corbels of 
the roof of the nave, and the architedtural details 
are such as we should assign to the period coincident 
with the episcopate of these two prelates. The wall- 
pieces of the roof of the south aisle are appropriately 
ornamented with mitred figures, and the nave arches 
and the outhne of the spire are worthy of notice. 
Upon a boss of the chancel roof is carved R.W. 
1665, which may refer to Robert Williams who 
died in 167 1-2 ; and unless the work were a 
voluntary offering, would indicate that R.W. was 
then lessee of the great tithes. The name Wiliams 
first occurs in the Register in 1649 when Robert, 
son of Robert Williams was baptized, his mother's 
name, as subsequentiy appears, being Catherine. 
Whether this family were conne6ted with Bishop 
Williams I am imable to say, and another boss 
which appears to have some legend or armorial 
bearings upon it, and thus might throw light 
upon the matter, is almost entirely concealed by 
a beam. A Mrs. Catherine Williams attended 
the fimeral of the Archbishop, and in 1651 
Hugh Williams and Griffith Bodwrda, who were 
I think undoubtedly conne6ted with him, pur- 
chased property at Huntingdon. The Church is 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, of whom, in the 
centre of the groined roof of the porch, there is 
an interesting figure, crowned, and in an elliptic 
aureole. 

D 2 
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In a room of the Gate-house is preserved a 
library, which, though established after the time of 
Bishop Williams, must not be passed by without 
a word, especially as there is no notice of it in the 
valuable Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Libraries. The library was founded 
by Bishop Wake, who sat here from 1705 to 1715, 
and to him the following inscription, which is written 
in many of the volumes, and which indicates for 
whose use the collection was designed, has reference : 

fiibliothecae Cleri Lincoln in iEdibus Episcopalibus fiindatae 
hunc Librum Gul : Line. Episcopus D.D. 

Bishop Wake required every one to whom he 
gave preferment to make a present of books to this 
library, and his requirement grew into a custom 
which was obser\'^ed so long as the diocese remained 
in its old state. During the period which has elapsed 
since the Bishops of Lincoln ceased to reside at 
Buckden, the library has been under the care of the 
Vicar for the time being. The books, in number 
perhaps about 2000, are chiefly of a theological 
character, as might be expecfted, and although some 
of them have suffered from damp and other causes, 
I took up some which were clean and crackling as 
when new. In 1867 Mr. C. J. Stewart, the well- 
known theological bookseller of London, was 
requested to examine them, and he has allowed 
me to see the draft of his Report, in which he 
enumerates as noteworthy volumes : The Polyglott of 
fValton ; The Alexandrine Codex of the New Testa- 
ment^ by fVoide ; The Codex Beza ; The Editions 
of the Greek New Testament^ by Mill, fVetstein, and 
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Others; The Biblia Glossata of De Lyra; The Critici 
ScLcri and the Synopsis of Matthew Poole ; and Sir 
Henry Saviles Edition of Chrysostom ; books all of 
importance in themselves, and valuable in a collection 
intended for the Clergy. The following remarks are 
made by Mn Stewart: "The utility of colleftions 
of books of authority and reference is assumed in 
the present case, and their being , established in 
distrifts throughout every diocese in times like the 
present, would be a real benefit to the Clergy, who 
too frequently are compelled to content themselves 
with modern compilations, which at best are but 
guide-books, and frequently unsafe ones." Amongst 
other books may be mentioned these, all in folio: 
Chauncys Hertfordshire, 1700 ; Burtons Leicester- 
shire, 1622 ; PecKs Starnford, I'j^'j ; Thoresbys 
Leeds, 1715 ; Hickes* Thesaurus, 1705; Thurloes 
State Papers, 1742; and Spence's Polymetis, 1774; 
and in three vols., quarto, Strutis Manners and 
Customs. There is a manuscript Latin Bible, on 
vellum, probably c. 1440, but incomplete to the 
middle of the last chapter of Genesis. And there 
is another manuscript, on paper, still more choice, 
which is lettered Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, but which the learned Librarian of the 
Bodleian has identified with Cantons Chronicle, the 
date being c. 1475. There is a manuscript Cata- 
logue, the place of which it is to be desired may be 
supplied by one in print, and more full and com- 
plete. Still further is it to be desired that some 
order should be taken in time respefting the library ; 
for how it may fare under a Vicar who has no other 
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source of income than that which the living aflfords, 
is by no means clear. 

The Parish Registers of Buckden are as little 
interesting as such docimients can well be, for no 
Vicar has been tempted to record more than the dry 
particulars of names and dates required by law. So 
far as I can tell, the only person conneAed with 
Williams upon whom they throw light, is his un- 
faithful steward.Cadwalader Powell. The name is so 
thoroughly Welsh that no doubt this man was 
brought to Buckden by Williams, and the first 
mention of him occurs in 1630, when a daughter of 
his was baptized. He settled at Buckden, and 
surviving him towards whom he behaved with so 
much baseness, died in 1657, having a son Richard 
residing in the Parish. A perusal of that part of 
Racket's narrative, in which Powell figures*, may 
well lead us to inquire how far old times deserve the 
prefix which we are so ready to apply to them. We 
see how, when a great man was to be ruined, those 
in the highest places did not hesitate to get up 
a pretext for passing upon his steward a sentence of 
fine and imprisonment, to be remitted in consideration 
of his doing his best to criminate his master. 

The parochial duties of the Parish of Buckden 
were discharged by James Brooke, Curate, who was 
appointed by Williams to be his domestic Chaplain. 
The position of the Vicar appears not to have been 
of the most desirable nature, for there is extant 
a petition from him to the Bishop, praying his 
Lordship to accept as his contribution towards the 

♦ See particularly Part II p. 130, &c. 
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benevolence for recovery of the Palatinate, the sum 
of 13s 4d only, on account of his li\dng being out 
of his own hands, and himself, as he confesses, 
much behindhand. 

In regard to the administration by Williams of 
his diocese, we may, I think, learn something of the 
state of Church matters from documents yet re- 
maining in a Parish, in which it is not probable 
that ecclesiastical ordinances and customs met with 
a greater degree of observance than elsewhere within 
his jurisdiAion. The documents to which I allude 
are the Churchwardens' Accounts of the Parish of 
St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, and I need not go 
beyond what is to be gathered from them for the 
period between 1627 and 1634. It appears from 
them that not only did Williams visit personally and 
by his Archdeacons, but that his Secretary also 
visited, for the express purpose, as I imagine, of 
seeing that the episcopal injunftions did not remain 
dead letters, but were praAically carried out. The 
Parish Church was sustained with all needfrJ repara- 
tions, and its defers were viewed in ecclesiastical 
form by the Surrogate, Registrar, Mr. Downhale, 
the Curate, and some of the neighbours. It was 
furnished with requisites for Divine Service of a 
seemly charafter, and the Churchyard was maintained 
in neatness and order. A register paper book for 
the entry of strange preachers was duly provided; 
the names of all christened, married, and buried 
were regularly entered, and a transcript of them 
written out and taken in to the Bishop's officers ; and 
perambulations and the 5th of November were 
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observed as authoritatively prescribed. The Bishop's 
requisition of a decent seat for the Minister was 
observed, according to the Churchwardens' idea of 
decency, by making the seat higher ; and a Book of 
Common Prayer when necessary, and a Book of 
Jewells Works, were provided at the common 
charge. In 1634 is the entry: 

Item pd. for the booke of Libertie vj*^- 

This refers, I have no doubt, to the Book of Sports, 
which is in efFeft a license for certain recreations 
on Sundays, and the plea put forth for which was 
the liberty of the subjeA.' This famous book had 
been re-issued by Charles I in the previous year, 
and the purchase of it indicates that obedience 
to constituted authority was not limited to those 
matters which may be supposed to have com- 
mended themselves to the views of the parish- 
ioners. It is plain that there were very large 
commvmions, and as a matter of interest at the 
present time, it may be noted that the wine used, in 
part at least, was claret. These particulars appear to 
me not to be without weight, especially when we 
bear in mind that at this very time the most 
influential inhabitant, who indeed signed the parochial 
records within the period I have indicated, was no 
other than Oliver Cromwell. 

At the same time that Williams was liberal in 
expending money upon the episcopal residences 
wWch he considered necessary for the Bishops of 
Lincoln, he was careful to relieve them, in a legal 
manner, from being chargeable for one which, in his 
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opinion, was not required. The arrangement, for 
such it evidently was, he carried out in this way. 
He brought the question to an issue by suing the 
executor of his immediate predecessor, Dr. Mon- 
taigne, who had been translated to York, for the 
dilapidations of the Palace at Nettleham, near 
Lincoln. The executor thereupon presented a peti- 
tion to the King, setting forth that the greatest part 
of the house was fallen down, and that if it should 
be re-edified, all the estate which the late Archbishop 
had left would not suffice to do the work. That 
the Bishops of Lincoln had two convenient houses 
in very good repair, besides Nettleham, namely, the 
Palace of Lincoln and Bugden House, and that 
Nettleham had for three-score years and more been 
deserted and not inhabited by the Bishops, and was 
a house altogether vmnecessary and useless for them, 
and that it would be more profitable for them if it 
were demolished. And he prayed His Majesty to 
be certified of the truth of the premises, and to 
take such further order for demolishing the house 
as might seem good. The petition was referred, 
January i6, 1629-30, to Dr. Neale, Bishop of Win- 
chester, who had previously held the See of Lincoln, 
and to Williams. The two prelates reported that 
they could not conceive in what kind the house at 
Nettleham could ever have been useful to the 
Bishops of Lincoln, being so near the Palace of 
Lincoln, and having so little or no demesnes laid 
therevmto. That as it then remained in the principal 
parts, as the Chapel, the Hall, the Kitchen, the 
Barns and the Stables, altogether ruined and defaced 
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to the ground, they were of opinion that the house 
was altogether unnecessary and useless for the 
Bishops ; and that it would be more profitable for 
them that the house should be utterly demolished, 
and the Bishops freed from all vexations and suits 
in law which might ensue concerning the repairs 
of it. And that what was necessary to efFe6t this 
objeA, should be carried out either by letters patent 
of His Majesty, or in such other way as Counsel 
should advise, with the approbation of His Majesty's 
Attorney-General.* 

An examination of the records remaining at 
Lincoln has thrown Uttle light upon the biography 
of Williams. As regards the episcopal documents, 
with the exception to be presently mentioned, 
not only the Registers of Williams, but those 
also of his three immediate predecessors, Montaigne, 
Neale, and Barlow, are wanting. On searching 
a book labelled fVinniffes Institutions, I found 
that it contained those by Bishop Williams during 
the last two years of his episcopate. As worthy 
of note amongst its contents may be mentioned 
the collation of Dr. Duport, to the Prebend of 
Langford Ecclesia, on August 14, 1641, to the 
Archdeaconry of Stow on the same day, and 
to the Prebend of Leighton Beaudesert on No- 
vember 12, in the same year. Also the colla- 
tion, Oftober 16, 1641, to the Archdeaconry 
of Leicester, of Henry Fern, who, not many 
months later, was the means of saving the life 
of his patron by giving him timely warning of 

♦ The original documents are preserved in S.P, Dom, Ser, Car, I. w/. 158. 
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the attack which was contemplated upon him at 
Cawood Castle. 

Nor do the Registers of the Dean and Chapter 
yield more than a few scanty materials for my 
purpose. On September 7, 16 14, in the Chapter 
House, John Williams, B.D., Precentor and Pre- 
bendary of the Prebend of Asgarby, made a declara- 
tion of his intention to keep his greater canonical 
residence for the ensuing year, according to the 
custom of old observed in the Cathedral Church 
of Lincoln, and he deposited £%o according to the 
custom of the same Church in that behalf. This 
sirni, I may observe, was paid into the hands of the 
Chapter Clerk by a Canon, upon making the decla- 
ration to which I have referred, as a sort of guarantee 
that he would discharge the duties of hospitality 
which were incimibent upon him. There is a memo- 
randum in the margin that the ^20 was afterwards 
returned to Williams by order of the Dean, no 
doubt upon its appearing that his duties in this 
respedl had been discharged. In part, perhaps, 
they were discharged by deputy, for on the 2 and of 
the same month of September, leave of absence was 
granted to the Precentor, and other instances of 
a similar favour, and of extension of leave once 
granted, occur in the following year and subsequendy. 
I noticed but one signature of Williams, which was 
at a Chapter held September 27, 1620. Williams, 
as Bishop, was installed in person on September 22, 
1628, but as he was consecrated in 1621, it is very 
possible that he may have been previously installed 
by proxy. 
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In his charitable undertakings Bishop Williams 
did not forget the City of Lincoln, with the Cathe- 
dral of which he was connected during the best 
years of his life. Moved by a grievous pestilence 
which visited the City, he obtained letters patent 
authorizing the collecStion of monies in the two 
Cities of London and Westminster, and in other 
Cities and Counties of the realm, and by his great 
and diligent means there was gathered the handsome 
sum of one thousand pounds. The disposition of 
the money was regulated by a deed dated loth 
January, 1633-4, to which were parties, the Bishop, 
the Mayor, Sheriff, Citizens, and Commonalty of 
the City of Lincoln, and Sir John Wray and four 
other Justices of the Peace for the county of Lincoln. 
Inasmuch as there were many disorderly poor within 
the City and liberties, it was agreed that ^400 
should be put into the hands of some sufficient 
man or men who would undertake to set the poor 
on work and to find sufficient wools, thread, hemp 
and flax, for that purpose. And because the Bishop 
was informed that the City and inhabitants had 
been greatiy burdened by want of coals, and in 
paying excessive rates for the same, his Lordship, 
with the consent of the other parties, ordered that 
^200 should be for ever employed in providing 
coals for the inhabitants, especially for the poorer 
sort before others, at the easiest rates, and so as the 
price might never exceed twelve pence the bushel. 
And because divers tradesmen had been impo- 
verished by the late visitation, his Lordship, with the 
like consent, took order that ,^400 should be 
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disposed of to the tradesmen of the City by ^lo 
a piece, the same tradesmen giving good security 
for repayment at the end of seven years. And the 
Bishop then delivered the same sum of one thousand 
pounds into the hands of the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration, to be disposed of as expressed in the deed, 
and not to be altered or otherwise employed without 
the consent of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln and the 
Mayor and Corporation for the time being.* 

In the year 1633, Williams took in hand, for the 
benefit of the County of Leicester, one of those 
measures in which he was very happy, the establish- 
ment of a library, which was to be formed in the 
county towji. There was an old parochial library in 
the Parish of St. Martin, Leicester, and the chancel 
of the Parish Church had been converted into a 
repository for the books. Williams, in the first 
instance, prevailed upon the Mayor and Corporation 
to restore the chancel to its rightful uses, and to 
build a room to which the books should be removed. 
He then took active means for obtaining contribu- 
tions from the Clergy and others for furnishing an 
additional supply of books. He communicated his 
intentions to Dr. Travers, of Thurcaston, by whom 
they were made known to the Clergy. Dr. Travers 
observes to them that " his lordship's hand having 
been heretofore happy in works of like nature in 
other places of his jurisdiftion, and now beginning 
and laying the first stone of a like work among us, 
many reasons there be which should move us to go 
after him to this work, the charity and care whereof 

• S.jP. Dom, Ser. Car. L vol 258. 
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in a great part redound to him, the use and profit 
to us."* The two following lettersf of Williams, 
both written on the same day, refer to this subjeft : 

WILLIAMS TO THE EARL OF HUNTINGDON. 
To the right hono^^«- my very good Lo: the Earle of Huntingdon.! 

Right honorable & my most noble Lord: my best respe6b 
to yo'- good Lpp. & my most hono^^^- Lady remembred. 
whereas the Towne & Corporacon of Leicester being the 
shiretowne of that County hath been pleased piously to provide 
& fiimish a fayre & decent Roome for a Library in that place, 
and to allot some meanes to maynteyne a Keeper of the Bookes 
that shalbe there sett vp, which is like to prove not onely a great 
Benefitt & Comfort to all the Clergie of that remote and inland 
County, but withall a matter of greate conveniency to the gentrie 
thereabouts, and an Ornament to all the Shire. 

My humble suyte vnto yo'- good Lpp. is, that as God hath 
made yo'- Lpp: a personage of that great Eminencie, and equall 
pietie in those parts, soe that yo" wold be pleased to recomend 
this charitable worke, vnto the worthie Knights & gentlemen 
of the Countrey, to contribute for the furnishing of this Roome 
with Bookes in such moderate manner as theire owne devotion 
and inchnacon shall hold fitting & Convenient, fibr I doe 
conceave that a small contribution will doe the business. And 
yo""- Lpp. shall not onely oblige me very much in this favoure 
who am, in my Brethren of the Clergie to partake of the future 
advantage, but shall doe, as I perswade my selfe, a very accept- 
able service therein to God & his Church. 

And soe recomending humbly this Busines to yo'* Lpp. and 
yo""- Lpp. in my prayers to God's proteccion I remaine 
Yo'- Lpps. most humble seru^ 

to comand 

JO: LINCOLN. 

Buckden. 
i8 Se^f., 1633. 

* Letter of January 3, 1633-4, of which there is a copy in S.P. Dom. 

Ser. Car. I. vol,^ 258. 

f I may observe that, to the best of my belief, each letter which is given 

in these Notices appears in print for the first time. 

X Copy. S.P, Dom, Ser, Car, I. vol, 246. 
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WILLIAMS TO THE MAYOR OF LFICESTER. 

To the right worshipfiill my very Loving frend Mr. Maio' 

of Leicester dd. these.* 

After my verie hartiest Comendacons & best wishes vnto you 
I thanke you right hartehily and all the Towne of Leycester for 
your great charge, in pViding & adorning soe convenient 
a place for the Library there, & especially for your resolucon 
vpo' the mo' con I made vnto you to retume the ould Roome vnto 
that religious vse, it was form'ly builded and designed for w<*- 
is to be the Chancell or Quire of yo*"- fayre & beautifull 
Church. I pray yo" take yo'- owne tyme betweene this and all 
Saintes to remove the bookes into the new place pVided for 
them,' and to trime vp & adome y^ other Roome for yo'- 
Chancell, both with fayre dores to open into yo""- Church & 
some stepps or assent in the vpper end thereof for yo""- Com*union 
Table to stand in at such tymes as it shall not be vsed in y« 
participation of those sacred misteries ; fFor at those tymes the 
Law doth appoynt it shalbe sett in y« most convenient place 
ether of the Chancell, or body of the Church, wherevnto the 
people may have best accesse, and where the Minister that 
Officiates may be most audibly heard w**- (as I am informed) 
is the place where it stood before. Lett it therefore at such 
tymes be placed there againe, vntill by complaint of the Minister 
or Churchwardens of the inconvenience thereof I shall give order 
to the Contrary j onely both then & all other tymes my earnest 
suyt vnto yo»» is that yo""- Table may be fayrely covered and 
adorned wheresoever it stands j that whereas all men that are 
not extremely malitious, must needs co'mend yo'* wise & 
discreet managing of yo'- Civilly Idle people may have noe 
occason to tax yo'- disposing of Church afiayres ; And I assure 
yo" that a little Charge in this kinde wold be well placed, being 
a thinge acceptable to God, to the Kinge, & to all good People. 

Now for the busines of y« Library if yo" shalbe pleased to 
make as good a stipend as yo" can spare to the keep (sic) 
thereof, I doe not doubt but by the Noblenes & Charitie of the 
Nobilitie Gentry & Clergie of y« Countrye, the Stalls will 
fill apace, and that yo** shall receave much comfort eu'y way 

• Copy. S.P. Dom. Ser, Car. I. vol, 246. 
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from this worthie & pious worke of yo"* I have according to 
my p'mise sent my pore mite of Tenn pounds to helpe to 
fiimish a p*te of a Stall, & written my L*res to excite others 
to doe the like ; And I will neu* fayle to pray to God (as I am 
bound) for y« p'speritie & happines of y« Corporacon and to 
remaine eu* 

Yo'- very Loving frend & Bushopp 

JO: LINCOLN. 

Buckden. 
1 8th of September, 1633. 

In answer to my inquiries I have been favoured 
by John Baines, Esq., who is now (1869) Mayor of 
Leicester, with particulars respecting the present 
condition of the library. From these I am able to 
state that the volumes are about 800 in nimiber, 
chiefly of a Theological charafter, and are kept in 
part of the Town Hall. There is also a well-known 
manuscript copy of the New Testament, which is 
supposed to have been written in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. The library is imder the charge of 
a female librarian ; it is not much used or fi-equented ; 
access to it is free to all well-condufted persons, and 
by special permission, which the Town Clerk is 
authorized to grant for suflicient cause, books may 
be removed from the library for a limited period. 
There is a catalogue, of which however the Corpo- 
ration have only one printed copy. 

When Williams had been resident at Buckden 
about two years, some trouble was occasioned to 
him by a discontented and disafFefted parish priest 
in his immediate neighbourhood, one Mr. Tookie, 
for so he signs himself, Vicar of St. Ives. For the 
time, the Bishop succeeded in quieting him, but 
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about two years later he again broke out, making 
use for his purposes of one of his parishioners, 
Jane Hawkins by name, who would pass for no less 
than a prophetess, but who, in my copy of Hacket 
is roundly called by some ancient scribbler " Jane 
Hawkins y* witch." She appears however simply to 
have been a willing instrument in the hands of a 
designing man. Williams was not sorry to make 
the matter the occasion for two communications to 
Viscount Dorchester, then principal Secretary of 
State, which give a graphic narrative of the affair, 
and furnish some very charafteristic glimpses of the 
writer. 

WILLIAMS TO VISCOUNT DORCHESTER.* 
Right honourable and my very good lord. My principall 
cause of wreitinge vnto your good Lpp. is to render you my 
thankes^ for your many favoures, at my last beinge in Towne, 
and continued si thence to S"' Richard Grovesnor (sic), and 
others for my sake: for the w^ your Lpp shall finde me, as fan- 
as my private fortunes will permitt, your true servaunt foil of 
acknowlegement, as longe as I live. 

Vpon the By, w'** a praface and excuse to trouble a man soe 
worthilye imployed in the greatest Afiayres in the Kingdom, 
w^ such an Impertinencye, I shall desire you' l4)p. if his m^«- 
may have heard of one Jane Hawkins here at S'^*- Yves, that 
in a rapture or extasie, into the w«^- she fell the 24 of March 
last past, hath vttered straunge thingges in Verse (w«^ she will 
not confesse she could ever make before or can doe nowe) in 
matters of divinitie, and state, that you«^ Lpp. wold lett his m^y«- 
understand, what I conceyue the truth of the Buysines, hauinge 
beene personally upon the place, upon Saterdaye and Sundaye 
last, and spoken (in a disguised personage) w*^ the weoman, 
conceminge these particulars, and examined most of the parties, 
w^*** hadd any Relation to the Action. 

♦ Original: own hand. S.P. Dom. Ser. Car, I. vol. 141. 

E 
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The weoman^ is not yeat (Generallye) of any good : and hath 
beene of veiy badd fame. Very precise^ and deere vnto the 
Vicar of the Towne, soe addicted^ whom w*- much a doe, for 
feare of deprivation, I brought to conformitye, some two yeares 
sithence. She is a wittye and a craftie Baggage. And the chief 
in this Imposture. Fayninge hirself in a trauce, she began 
(like the Eleventh Sibill) to preach in verse. But not any thinge 
(as the report went) concerninge the state or the Govemm* of 
the Church. But onely by waye of Awnswer to private Tempta- 
tions of hir owne, and magnifienge the Ministrye of M*"* Tokey 
(the viccar) and his power (togeither w*^- Christs) in gettinge hir 
the Victorye over Sathan &c. 

This versifienge continued for 3 dayes, and 3 nights in an 
Auditory of very nere two hundred people, the most beinge of 
the weaker sex. The viccar, and one Mr. Wise, his wise Curat, 
and another Scholler, sittinge composedlye at the bed's feete, 
and Coppienge out the verses, w^ the poore Weoman (for she 
is but a pedlar) did dictate w^ (amountinge to some thousands) 
they had transcribed and written over fayre, w*- intent to print 
and divulge them, when, comminge thither suddenlye I seazed 
vpon the Coppye and the Originalls. 

The Miracle (stiflye maynetayned by the Churchmen) is this. 
That she never could make verse before, nor can nowe. w<*- she 
likewise most impudentlye avowes. But, as I clearely conceiue, 
falselye and untruelye. 

I required the viccar and his Curat, to acknowelege theyr 
Error, in scandalizinge this most famous Church, by makinge 
themselves AAuaryes, to the impostures, dotages and Reveries 
of a franticke weoman. W^ because the Viccar refused to doe, 
I have suspended him fr5 his place, and putt the Curat (to 
familiar w*^- the saide weoman) quite awaye, out of my Diocesse. 
I haue alsoe, w***- twoe other Justices, left a Warrant w'^- the 
C5stables, to looke to the weoman (whoe praetends great 
weakenes still) that noe more of hir neighboures, then one at 
once come to visit hir. And that Mr. Tokey the viccar, abstajme 
fh)m hir C5panye. 

And preachinge there vpon the Sunday, I tooke occasion to 
speake (vpon my text) of the scandall w*^*** the papists put vpon 
our Church, that we mayntayne private Spirits, and infusions 
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by Extasies and raptures w<*- I shewed to be false, and that we 
clayme noe Inspiration of the holy Ghost, otherwise then what 
is given vs, by hearinge, readinge, meditatinge the word of God, 
& the devout receivinge of the Blessed Sacram's- . And that 
the Spirit of god, never doth, nor did, under the Gospel, speake 
in Raptures & extasies. And (as I heare) this hath satisfied 
all the people, that they haue quite forsaken, this Riminge 
preacheresse. I doe not send your Lpp. the verses, because, 
there is nothinge in them relatinge to the State : nor, in my 
Opinion (wherein the viccar differs much from me) contayninge 
any sence. Sometimes they are in Rime, but seldom in any 
reason. 

And I wold to god I were sure, I hadd any reason, to be thus 
troubles5 vnto your Lpp. in a matter somewhat eccentricke 
fro your Lpp'^- spheare, and of noe more Moment. But I prae- 
sumed thus farre, least the Kinge might have heard of it. If 
his m'y^- have not. 

Dona Veneris (Telesine) marito.* 
And soe I doe and shall ever remayne 

Your Lpp'*- most humble and 

afFectionat Servaunt 

JO: LINCOLN. 

Buckden, 

28310 die 
April. 1629- 



WILLIAMS TO VISCOUNT DORCHESTERf 

Right honourable and my noble lord. I have hadd that 
Experience of your Lpp «• loue to me, that I must and shall ever 
beleeve, that your Lpp'®- disposall of any thinge, that maye 
conceme me, is still for the best. I wilbe very vigilant that 
this poore imposture of the weoman at S*- Ives, shall spread noe 
further. The Curat and Schoolem*"- I have quite discharged. 
The Viccar himself, though at first he refused, hath sithence, 
made an Open Acknowledgm*- in writinge : 

* Jtivenal, vii. 25. 
t Original : own hand. S.P. Dom. Ser, Car. I. vol. 142. 

E 2 
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1. That tljis is noe miracle or wonder: nor was by him 
soe reputed. 

2. That it procee4es not, nor possiblye can from God's 
Spirit. 

3. That he is soiye for his indiscretion, in coppienge 
out these Verses, and will doe soe noe more. 

4. That he holds it fitt, that none of his Parishe, shold 
give any creditt, or take any heede, to what the weoman 
saide, in these whither reall or fayned Trauces &c. 

And this he hath read Openly in the Church. And (as I am 
enformed) it hath fully satisfied those people, and that they aye 
out against the weoman, for this Imposture. All that, may 
haue any reflection vpon the state, I haue transcribed & 
enclosed in this peece of paper. The rest, is of that subied 
I wrote of before. 

I am very Gladd that our Marchants, beginne to returne 
ad saniorem mentem. And I ever told my L. Treasurer, they 
wold doe soe. That they wold be wearye of this Newe Habitt 
of statesmen, they had putt on : and tume Merchants agajme, 
by that time they heard fitjm theyr Factors beyond sea, that 
thejrr store-howses began to growe emptye. God send those 
men more witt, who livinge in a Monarchye relie vpon the 
Democracye. Breves et infausti populi Romani amores.* 

I am to bold w*- you*"- Lpp**- little time, to reade Idle papers. 
And therfor thankinge your Lpp. heartilye for the continuaunce 
of your great good Affections to me, I rest 

Your Lpp *• faithfiill 

& humble Servaunt 

JO: LINCOLN. 

Buckden, $to. Maij. 
1629. 

These are the verses : 

'' O lett it bee for euer told 
to ages that succeed 
That they may lay it vp in store 
for then will bee most need. 



Tauitus; Annals, ii. 41. 
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When that you see these fearfiill times 

wch. now in p'te you feare, 
for they are sure to come to vs, 

they draw wondrous neare. 

And then (good trath) you may beleiue, 

1 take it still for grant, 

that punishment will follow sinn 

& euer will it haunte. 
And therefore now in shortest speech 

o labour to beleiue 
least afterwards it bee too late, 

when you so sore shall greiue." 

The Accounts of the Churchwardens of St. Ives 
serve to illustrate the care with which Williams 
inquired into the details of Tookie's case. There 
were three Churchwardens each of whom made a 
separate return of his expenditure, and the following 
are extradls for the year 1629. Amongst the 
payments of William Searle : 

Item pd. my Chardge at Bugden 4 Nouemb being Cited iiij*^- 
Robert Parrett has amongst his payments : 

Item paidd for Wyne that wee gave my Lord when hee was 
with us iiij*" 

Item Chardges for goeing twice to Bugden ij* iiij*^- 

■ 

And Thomas Dodson the remaining Church- 
warden : 

Item paidd to two men for goeing twice to Bugden js yj**- 
Item Chardges at twice goeinge himselfe ij^ iiij*^ 

Thus it would seem that beside personally visiting 
St. Ives upon two occasions, the Bishop summoned 
one of the Churchwardens to attend him once, and 
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two of them twice, and also two other witnesses 
twice, at his own residence at Buckden. Mr. 
Tookie's deprivation recorded by Hacket, occurred 
not long afterwards, for his successor, Henry 
Downhale,* who was one of Williams' chaplains, 
signs the minutes of a Parish meeting held April ii, 
1631. 

From this case, we may pass to that of Dr. Pock- 
lington who in 1641 was deprived of his preferments 
by the upper House of Parliament in consequence, 
as some have supposed, of steps initiated at the 
instigation of Bishop Williams. Dr. Pocklington 
had long been known to Williams, who had ap- 
pointed him to be one of his chaplains, had kept 
him often by some months together in his house, 
and had given him a prebend in the Church of 
Lincoln. The Bishop was therefore no stranger to 
the High Church views of the Dodlor, and, not- 
withstanding, had invited him to preach at the 
Episcopal Visitation, at Ampthill, in 1635. The 
sermon delivered upon that occasion was published 
in the following year, under the title of Sunday no 
Sabbath. It was succeeded in 1637 by Altare 
Christianum: or the dead Vicars plea, wherein the 
Ficar of Gr[antham'] being dead, yet speaketh and 
pleadeth out of antiquity against him that hath broken 
downe his Altar. A second edition appeared in the 
same year, " corrected by the Author and enlarged 
to give answer to a Lincolneshire Minister, his Holy 
Table." This is the work which it has been supposed 

* As to him see Mayor pp. 24, 77. Williams gave him the Prebend 
of Carlton-cum-Thurlby, in which he was installed July 20, 1635. 
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gave offence to Williams, as being an attack upon 
himself, but it is clear that the first edition appeared 
before the Holy Table was published, and any one 
who will take the trouble to read Chapter xiii, as 
it stands in the second edition, will assuredly come 
to the conclusion that Dr. Pocklington had no idea 
that Williams was the "Lincolnshire Minister," 
whom he was answering. The two publications of 
Dr. Pocklington were in faft brought under the 
notice of the House by the petition, which was 
secretly printed* at the time, of I. H. of Cardington, 
in the county of Bedford, gentleman. A reference 
to the Journak of the House enables me to state 
that these are the initials of John Harvie, a man of 
knightly family, who, being locally interested, may 
well have felt a call to interfere entirely upon his 
own account. The petition was referred in the 
ordinary course to the Committee of Petitions, 
amongst the members of which the Bishop of 
Lincoln is not found. The individual to whom we 
are indebted for the publication of the petition has 
addressed to the Christian reader a Postscript, 
which is nothing else than a fierce tirade against 
Bishops, who, he says, are "the great agents of the 
Divell among men, and the great faftors for hell in 
the world." Moreover, a special blow seems to be 
aimed at Bishop Williams, where the writer, speaking 
of what he styles the new fadlion lately sprung up 
in this Church, says, " yet these were the onely men 
whom the holy prelates counted worthy of double 

* The Petition and Articles or Several! Charge exhibited in Parliament 
against John Pocklington^ D.D,^ London, 1641. 4 A?. 
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honour, that is, of two benefices, and of highest 
preferments and dignities in the Church." These 
remarks would have been out of place if Bishop 
Williams had promoted the measures which had led 
to condign punishment being inflidled upon this 
"Messenger of Sathan," as Dr. Pocklington is 
charitably called. Such are some of the considera^ 
tions which have occurred to me, and which induce 
me to pause before I conneA the name of Williams 
with the persecution of this earnest divine. Dr. Pock- 
lington was indeed roughly used by the House. 
On February 12, 1640-41, he was by their order 
prohibited fi"om coming into the verge of the King's 
Court, deprived of all his preferments, rendered 
incapable of holding any place or dignity, and his 
two books were to be publicly burnt in the City 
of London, and the two Universities, by the hand 
of the common executioner.* He foimd sympa- 
thizing friends in Dr. Towers, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and Dr. Cosin, the Dean, and was allowed 
to retain his prebendal house there, where he died 
November 14, 1642. 

The two books had been licensed for the press 
by Dr. Bray, one of Laud's Chaplains, and in the 
proceedings of the Upper House touching him, 
Williams undoubtedly took part. Having disposed 
of the case of Dr. Pocklington, and having rejefted 
a petition from him, the House, in this instance 
setting itself in motion, on March 10, 1640-41, 
ordered Dr. Bray to be sent for to give account 

* Journ, of H, of Lords, vol, IV., p. i6i. 
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for what he had done. Two days afterwards the 
Dodlor appeared, and at once acknowledged his 
error, and humbly submitted to their Lordships' 
pleasure. Having withdrawn, the House ordered 
that he should make a Recantation Sermon by 
Sunday come month, at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
touching his former opinions, and that the Bishop 
of Durham,* the Bishop of Lincoln, and the Bishop 
of Carlisle,! should view the Sermon after it was 
preached to see whether it were efFeAually done, 
and consider if it were fit to be printed, and the 
Docftor was not to be permitted to license books 
any more. On April 6, the imfortunate man was 
direfted to read the articles in the two books to 
which exceptions were taken, as they should be 
delivered to him by the Bishop of Lincoln, by order 
from the Lords, and to confess his error and testify his 
sorrow. On April i6, it was reported to the House 
that Dr. Bray had performed his task " with ingenuity 
and candour," and it was ordered that he be dis- 
charged from any further trouble, and that the 
Sermon and Recantation be published in print.J 
This is its tide : 

A Sermon of the Blessed Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
Together with the disapproving of Sundry passages in 2 Bookes 
set forth by Dr. Pocklington, the one called Jltare Christianum, 
the other Sunday no Sabbath, formerly printed with License. 
By William Bray, D.D., Now published by Command, (i Cor. 
xi. 26) London, 1641, 4to, pp. 64. 



• Dr. Morton. f ^' Potter. 
% Journ. of H,of Lords vol, IV. p. 219. 
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At the end, the Preacher says : — 

*^ And here that I may give the fiiller satisfaction^ I have 
recived from my Lord Bishop of Lincolne a copy of some mayn 
erroneous and offensive passages in the said two Books, and 
the places pointed out in the margin 5 upon most whereof 
their Lordships proceeded in their just Censure and Con- 
demnation of those books, and all which I am by order from 
their Lordships here to disapprove, as I willingly do all these 
passages following.*' (pp. 48, 49). 

Then follow the passages, which are twenty-four 
in number from Altare Christianum^ and seven from 
Sunday no Sabbath. 

'One of the passages in the life of Williams, as 
related by Hacket, which invited, as it seemed to 
me further elucidation, is the account of his com- 
mittal to the Tower. This scandalous transaction 
was mainly managed by three persons, of whom the 
chief was Sir John Lambe, the other two conspi- 
rators being Dr. Sibthorpe and Henry Alleyn, or 
Allen. Sir John Lambe was father-in-law to 
Dr. Sibthorpe and uncle by marriage to Alleyn, to 
whom Sibthorpe stood in the relation of father-in- 
law. This intimate connexion, of which Hacket 
gives no hint, furnishes an important clue to a right 
understanding of the matter. A fourth person 
mixed up in the affair, in an inferior degree and for 
the purpose of toning down the colour of a family 
plot, was one Reginald Burdon. 

Going back to the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, Lambe was a Prodlor, residing at 
Northampton, which town he afterwards quitted 
and took up his abode at Rothwell in the same 
coxmty. His history is that of a man who set 
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himself to obtain wealth and to rise in the world 
without being in either case too scrupuloxis as to 
the means. He was successful in both respedls, for 
he acquired large possessions, and he became Judge 
of the chief Court of the Primate of all England. 
Of course he rose by degrees, and the first step 
which it appears necessary to mention is his appoint- 
ment in 16 15 to the office of Chancellor of the 
diocese of Peterborough. Here he was fortunate, 
as in his other schemes, for at this very time it was 
certified that in another capacity, he was prosecuting 
a man in several Courts merely for the sake of 
molesting him. Through a wide extent of country, 
Lambe was had recourse to in matters ecclesiastical 
of every sort and kind, and no doubt had the 
benefit of Williams' assistance in obtaining, in 1617, 
the office of Commissary of the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln in their peculiar jurisdiftions in several 
counties. He, with others, was charged with des- 
troying, defacing, or ante-dating the evidences to 
estates in Northamptonshire, which had belonged to 
Catesby, one of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators, 
in the view of preventing the estates which had 
become forfeited, from passing into the hands of 
the Crown or its grantee. He was much com- 
plained of in . Parliament, and from a letter of his 
to the King, written in July 1621, we learn the 
particulars charged against him. One of them is 
spending money in. repair of churches, but the 
greater part point to illegal ways of getting money. 
In the same year, through the influence of Williams, 
then rapidly increasing, he was knighted ; one of 
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the gossips of the town taking notice at the time of 
the questionable propriety of such a bestowal of 
honour ; and another, three years later, speaking of 
Lambe as a man accused of many foul pradlices. 
At the same period, Williams also took steps which 
might put him in the way of reaping substantial 
advantages by introducing him to the notice of 
Buckingham. It was in the year 1627 that the 
first small cloud arose in the intercourse between 
Lambe and the Bishop, and three years later it had 
so far increased in size and in darkness that Williams 
declared that if there were a Parliament he would 
call Sir John Lambe in question. About this time 
Lambe is alleged to have usurped two Ecclesiastical 
offices in the diocese of Lincoln, worth together 
^150 per annum, and to have procured Secretary 
Dorchester to signify His Majesty's commands to 
the Judges to give no judgment against him when 
the rightful holder had recourse to his legal remedy. 
As to the period at which Lambe found it desirable 
to attach himself to Laud, I have made no investi- 
gation, but by accident I met with a curious letter 
written to him by Laud. In this letter, which 
illustrates the money-loving charadler of Sir John 
Lambe, complaint is made against him for not 
paying a wager which the Primate Ele6l, as Laud 
then was, declares he had won and was determined 
to have. He was a member of the same great 
College as Williams, and he endeavoured to obtain 
Laud's influence in procuring for him the office of 
Master of St. John's, and shewed the bitterness of 
his feeling by promising in return that he would 
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see Bishop Williams' library furnished and his 
pidlure better drawn. So prominent an Ecclesias- 
tical official could not escape the tender mercies of 
the Long Parliament, and Sir John Lambe was 
forced to disgorge some of his gains. He had the 
honour of being impeached with Cosin, and amongst 
the witnesses against him, glad no doubt to assist 
in crushing him, was the renowned original of 
Hudibras, Sir Samuel Luke. Some of the rare 
trafts of the period contain allusions to the enmity 
existing between Williams and Lambe. 

Robert Sibthorpe left Oxford without taking 
a degree, and yet was fortunate enough at a later 
period to obtain that of Doctor of Divinity. In 
1607 he was appointed to the Vicarage of St. Giles 
in the Town of Northampton, and on the North 
wall of the Nave of the Church is still to be seen 
an inscription, dated 1616, recording the restoration 
of the Church through his means. In 1621, he 
became Vicar of St. Sepulchre's in the same Town, 
and in the following year, by the interest of his 
father-in-law, he obtained the Vicarage of Brackley. 
Williams was not the only prelate to whom he was 
a source of trouble, for in 1627, having preached 
a sermon at the assizes at Northampton, to defend 
the imposition of Taxes without the consent of 
Parliament, the Primate, Abbott, refused to license 
it for the press, and so incurred the displeasure of 
the Court. Sibthorpe, like his father-in-law, was 
called to account by the Long Parliament, and at 
the beginning of the rebellion he was ejedled from 
the living of Burton Latimer, of which he had 
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become Reft or, and was deprived of all he possessed, 
but he lived to return to Burton on the Restoration, 
and died there in 1662. 

Hfenry Alleyn played an important part in the 
plot. He was a Procftor of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
residing at Leicester ; and of his interests, naturally 
enough, Lambe and Sibthorpe were not unmindful. 
Had they restrained within due bovmds their exer- 
tions on his behalf, and confined themselves to 
honourable means of promoting his advancement, 
there would have been no grovmd for complaint. 
But this was not enough, and they desired to deprive 
another solely that Alleyn might occupy his place. 

Reginald Burdon, a subordinate adlor, was 
ReAor of Leire, a village not far from Leicester. 
He was a Surrogate of Sir John Lambe for the 
Archdeaconry of Leicester, and was ready to a6t in 
any way which might be agreeable to his superior. 
He became D.D. and in one account is represented 
as a pious man, zealous in his ministry; and, be it 
noted, as a puritan divine, and he was ejefted under 
the Bartholomew Aft. On the other hand Prigeon, 
of whom we shall shortly hear again, declares him to 
be a firequenter of low taverns, and an immoral 
man, giving in a circumstantial way, places and 
names in support. The Bishop had found it neces- 
sary to call him to account for vexing people by 
means of his ecclesiastical power, and he was not 
indisposed to retaliate by taking part against the 
Bishop. 

In returning now to the year 1627, 1 may remark 
that my investigation into these matters served to 
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bring out rather prominently the strength and 
vitality of the Ecclesiastical Courts at that period. 
Those persons who held office in them were placed 
advantageously for the acquisition of money in an 
easy and respedlable way; and to those who were so 
inclined, means were not wanting of acquiring 
indireft gains. A lucrative and desirable office was 
that of Registrar of the Episcopal Court of a large 
diocese, and the appointment to it was vested in 
the Bishop. At this date the Registrar of the 
diocese of Lincoln was John Prigeon, with whom, as 
it so happened, Lambe and his associates had fallen 
out, and they openly declared themselves to be 
capital enemies to him. Bishop Williams had 
shewn himself not only ready and willing, but 
desirous and forward to promote, in any way which 
might be presented to him, the wishes of Lambe, 
who had succeeded so well hitherto that he might 
imagine he had only to ask in order to receive. It 
is not difficult to discover what he now desired to 
compass. In 1627 he and Sibthorpe accompanied 
Alleyn to Buckden and obtained an interview with 
the Bishop, when Alleyn, supported by his relatives, 
propounded certain articles against Prigeon. If this 
preliminary step had been successful, it is easy to see 
that the next would have been to move the Bishop 
to deprive Prigeon and to install Alleyn as his suc- 
cessor. But it was not successful, and the Bishop 
openly rebuked Alleyn for his false claims and other 
evil carriage and misdemeanors, and this defeat of 
his scheme it was which produced in Lambe's mind 
the first feeling against the Bishop, a feeling which 
grew in bitterness until it received a malicious gratifi- 
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cation by the lodgment of the Bishop in the Tower. 
The three following letters of Williams, each of 
which is addressed to Sir John Lambe, shew the 
nature of the relations existing between them at 
three different periods. 

WILLIAMS TO SIR JOHN LAMBE.* 
gr. ^tiu jny heartiest comedacdns. 

I haue refer*d to my Chancelor, the disposinge of all things 
coceminge this Visitacon. Who promised mito me, soe to agree, 
w* all the Comisaryes that matters shold be managed to all 
mens Content, w^ I desire. I looke for him eu*y ho\irre & 
when he coms, he shall giue you satisfaction in these your 
desires, w^- I coceiue reasonable, howbeit, referringe all 
thinges to him, I wold be unwiUinge, to doe any Ad, but w** 
his privitye. 

The writsf are many dayes sithence, c6 downe, & sent abroad 
for my Diocess. 

I am gladd wthall my heart, that the highe Commisio hath 
taken notice of those 4 London Ministers, that made themselves 
bpps. in my diocess. But I protest, untill now, I did bdeeve 
they hadd been authorized o""- Conniv*d at, soe to do. I haue 
not heard any coplaint agst Dr. Sibthorp or Mr. Allen in this 
p'ticular. But Mr. AUen has written in a letter of his, of so 
coplaints that not he, but Dr. Sibthorp shold make of my 
favoureing of Puritans in Leicester, w<* part of his letter, I did 
not beleeue, and in case I had beleeu'd it, I shold haue despis*d it. 

I thanke you for your Item of the parson of Shawell & I pray 
you lett it stand as it doth, till I write agayne vnto you, about 
the alteringe of the bet (?). For the Comissid Sr Instructions to 
y« 5 bpps I doe not desire to see them, vnles, to informe my 
self of the names, you shold haue the by you & send the 
instead of Newes. And soe I rest ever, your affectionat lovinge 
freynd 

JO: LINCOLN. 

Buckden. 
5 Martij., 1627. 

* Original : own hand. S.P, Dom. Ser. Car, I. voL 95. 
t For the Convocation. 
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WILLIiVMS TO SIR JOHN LAMBE.* 

S*"- If you shall keepe your AUiesman Allen, that hath soe 
demeaned himself towards me, who neu' soe much as in thought, 
deseru'd ill of the felow, I shall acknoweledge that you haue 
afFe6tions, but towards whom, I leaue it to your wisdo to Judge. 
Surelye thoughe I approue of any thinge done in charitye, yeat 
must not these Almes co vpon my Score. 

Sure these AiFedions will tend to your owne Creditt not to 
coutenauce openlye for a proftor in Court a man Indi6ted & 
found a Commo Barreto^- Althoughe, I dare not saye, but he 
maye haue foud hard measure, in this & the like proceedings. 
But nothinge soe hard, as he hath measur'd out to others. 

I shall favoure your Newe Pro6tor, in every resped, as much 
as I doe any other. But vnles your Patent haue more in it, then 
my chaucelors hath, surely you cannot admitt him a Pro6tor in 
the Comissaryes Court. But I am readye to doe it, when you 
shall recommed him, as my Chaucelor & all my Comissaryes 
vsuallye doe. And w'^^out your recommedacon, I will not 
henceforth admitt any ProAors, in that Jurisdi6tio. Because 
I will rather part w'^- my right, then give any Occasio to my 
freynde to coceive of my A6tes, more the ever c6 into myne 
Intecos. And soe I bidd you for this time heartilye farewell 
& am 

you'- ver}' loving* freynd 

JO: LINCOLN, 
Buckden, 28uo. Julij. 
1629. 



WILLIAMS TO SIR JOHN LAMBE.f 

S'- Jo: Lamb. I can remember the time, when these nicetyes 
neede not to haue passed betwixt you and me. And that notice 
given by your Register & myne of a Relaxation, might well 
haue served the tume. Especiallye, when (as I wrote before) 
all ades were spedd in you*" name, & none at all in myne in 
that interim of Time. My desire hath beene alwayes, to vse 



Original : own hand. S.P. Dom. Ser. Car. I. vol. 147. f Vol. 298. 
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you respeftfullye, as a man of your place & ranck, might look 
for. If it hath beene otherwise, it is not my fault, but my 
misfortune. I knowe you haue copouded w^ the Chaucelour, 
soe that (as to your selfe) you neede no relaxation at all. And 
for a fidi power for my Archdecons to visit (Notwithstanding 
my Inhibition) I assented therevnto in my letter vnto you. And 
doe by these p^sentes, all written vnder myne owne hande, 
renewe my Assent. Nor did I exped, you wold haue putt your 
selfe, to the trouble of any newe letter about soe small a 
buysiues. I doe recommend you to god's Grace and holye 
prote6tion. And doe remayne 

your poore Diocesan 

JO: LINCOLN. 
Buckden, this 25th of Sept., 
1635 

In reference to this passage in the history of 
Willianis, the outpouring of a true poet deserves 
to be remembered. Herrick, in his Hesperides, has 
"Upon the Bishop of Lincolne's Imprisonment," 
a short poem which is all the more worthy of notice 
for the good feeling which pervades it. Having 
reminded the imprisoned prelate by various simili- 
tudes, that times of trouble were fleeting and 
transitory, and having expressed a hope for his 
release, the poet concludes : 

" This, as I wish for, so I hope to see 5 

Though you, my lord, have been unkind to me : 

To wound my heart, and never to apply. 

When you had power, the meanest remedy. 

Well, though my griefe by you was gall'd the more. 

Yet I bring balme and oile to heal your sore.'* 

Amongst the manuscripts preserved at Kimbolton 
Castle, is an original letter of the Earl of Leicester, 
at that time the English Ambassador in France, 
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dated from Paris, 5 th February, 1 640-1, and which, 
from its contents, appears to have been addressed 
to Viscount Mandeville, better known as Lord 
Kimbolton, the eldest' son of Henry, first Earl of 
Manchester. In this letter is a passage referring to 
Bishop Williams, which I transcribe, together with 
the context : "We hear of great changes in England, 
and I wish with all my heart that you may have that 
part which the voice of the people gives unto you, 
or any other that may bring you all the honour and 
contentment that you can desire ; and though I 
expeft little other, yet I hope for this benefit in my 
particular, that by your mediation I may hereafter 
be better paid by our new Lord Treasurer than I 
have been, for the modern bishops have not much 
favoured me ; if they had been like the primitive 
ones, I am vain enough to believe that they would 
have used me better. I pray take heed of your 
neighbour at Buckden. I doubt not but that you 
know him well, yet I could tell you something of him 
which I believe you have not yet heard, and I am 
sure you would not like ; you have also another 
notable man in your Society, my L. of Bristow, of 
whom I could likewise tell you somewhat to the 
purpose. Look well about you, and I beseech you 
both to pardon and to conceal this freedom." This 
letter appears to have been written to Lord Mande- 
ville as a member of a society to which the writer, 
as well as the Bishop of Lincoln and my Lord of 
Bristol also belonged. Thus it commences, " I am 
so desirous to live in the good opinion of the 
brethren " ; and again, " I thought some of my old 

F 2 
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friends would have answered the Alderman in my 
behalf, but though that was omitted I hope you 
will take order that a poor brother shall not suffer.'* 
Further, *^ I should be glad to help your brother to 
a Cardinal's hat, for I wish him very well any where 
but in England, and there too if he were our 
brother as well as yours ; " and the letter concludes, 
" Your lo. brother and humble servant, Leycester.** 
Walter Montagu, brother of Lord Mandeville, 
embraced the communion of the Church of Rome, 
and became an abbot in France. 

There is a certain haziness hanging over the pro- 
ceedings of the Archbishop in reference to the 
contest at Conway, between the Royalists and the 
Parliamentarians. The unfortunate and ill-advised 
King had, as usual with him, done his best to 
alienate the loyalty of the great Welshman, but I 
am by no means sure that the attempt was suc- 
cessful. It is desirable that the truth, whatever 
it may be, should come out, and the following 
letter may be taken as a contribution towards the 
ascertaining of it. Nearly two years before, in 
January, 1645, the Archbishop, in a letter to 
Prince Rupert, had thought it necessary to vindi- 
cate himself from the slanders propagated respedling 
him by Sir John Mennes, a Royalist Commander 
in Wales. 

COLONEL MYTTON TO SPEAKER LENTHALL. 
Right Hon'-abic. 

Haueinge no we by God's blessinge and assistance reduced 
vnto the Seruice of the Parliam*- the Towne and Castle of 
Conwaye and tho^ein (as in all other seruices of importance 
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sithence my first entrance into this Countrye) found the reall 
and Continued assistance of my Lord of Yorke to his great 
paines & charges : I could doe noe less then once more by your 
meanes humblye to recommend him vnto the Protedion and 
fauoure of that most Hon^*«' Howse that he maye quietlye 
enjoye the small remainder of his Estate & Meanes which 
I verilye belieue he will imploye readilye to any service of that 
Hon^^«- Howse, which shalbe p'sented vnto him. And soe 
desiringe their Hon"*^^*- pardon and yours for this p'sumption 
which the sole meritt of that Worthye person hath drawne from 
me, I humblye take my leaue, and am 

Your Honn'**- most humble 
Servant 

THO: MYTTON. 
Conwaye this loth of Novemb : 
1646. 

It bears these two indorsements : " i8° 9*^'', 1646, 
To bee dd Mr. Sp'. when the Buysynesse of Conway 
Castle comes vnder debate"; and " i** Novemb", 
1649, ffron^ Coll. Mytton from Conway concerning 
Dr. WiUiams, A B of York." 

The original letter is preserved amongst the 
Tanner MSS* in the Bodleian, and I have a tran- 
script of another in the same colleftion from the 
Archbishop himself to Sir John Watts, governor of 
Chirk Castle, being apparently a common-place 
letter enough, but which is indorsed " A treacherous 
Lre of Wms. A B of York, Jan. 25, 1645." 

I have been informed by a lady whose family 
was seated at Conway or the immediate neighbour- 
hood for many generations, indeed, until she herself 
left it, and was connected with the family of the 



* Vol. LIX. Fo. 575. 
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Archbishop, that when a child she always heard 
that when the gentry of Wales, with their wives, 
families, and valuables, took refuge at his instiga- 
tion, in Conway Castle, he treacherously betrayed 
them. My informant observes, " of course this is 
merely traditional," and, I may add, opposed in its 
dark feature, so far as we know, to the acftual fafts, 
which, however, were sufficient, as Racket testifies, 
to procure the Archbishop obloquy neither small in 
amount nor short-lived in duration.* 

An interesting contribution to the history of this 
period of the life of Williams has just been made 
by the liberality of the Earl Powis. I refer to the 
printing, for presentation to the members of the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association, of the corres- 
pondence of Williams with the Marquis of Ormonde, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the first letter of the 
series being dated in 1643, and the last in 1646. 

Williams became the owner of vast estates in 
Wales, chiefly situate in his native county of Car- 
narvon, a few particulars respeAing some of which 
I propose to offer. It was his good fortune to 
acquire the inheritance both of his paternal and 
also of his maternal ancestors, for he purchased 
both Cochwillan and Penrhyn. These two estates 
had before his time been held together, for the 
family of Cochwillan was an ofF-shoot from the 
family of Penrhyn. Griffith ap Gwilym of Penrhyn, 
probably at some time in the fourteenth century, 
gave Cochwillan to his second son, Robin, who was 

* See Part II. pp. 209, 218. 
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after that styled Robin of Cochwillan, the great- 
grandfather of the Archbishop having been the first, 
as appears, to adopt the surname of Williams. By 
the Archbishop's purchases the two estates again 
became united, and so they have ever since con- 
tinued. Cochwillan was purchased of the Earl of 
Pembroke, to whom it had been sold only a few 
years before by Henry Williams, the Archbishop's 
cousin. Penryhn had come in regular succession, 
through a long line of ancestors, to Piers Griffith. 
He was one of those romantic adventurers, in- 
stinftively conneAed in the mind with the Spanish 
Armada and the days of the Virgin Queen, to whom 
a roving life of warfare upon the sea had become 
so attradtive, that he could not abandon it even 
after peace had been proclaimed. Consequently he 
got into trouble, and was obliged to mortgage his 
estate to some citizens of London, of whom it was 
purchased about 1622, by his kinsman the Lord 
Keeper. 

Cochwillan, the situation of which is very happy, 
may be found by following a road which leaves the 
Holyhead road a little to the east of the principal • 
entrance to Penrhyn Park, close to the bridge over 
the Ogwen. It was so much celebrated by Welsh 
writers, that, says Mr. Williams, of Llandegai, 
" were all the poems quoted which were written from 
time to time by grateful bards in praise of this 
house, they would swell my memoirs to a large 
volume."* The mansion has long fallen into ruin, 

* Observations on the Snffwdon Mountains^ p. 136. 
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the only portion of it now remaining being the 
dining-hall which has been allowed to stand because 
it is of itself sufficient to furnish a spacious barn, 
cow-house and stable. Cochwillan forms the subjeft 
of a paper, illustrated by engravings, which is printed 
in The Archceologia Cdmbrensis^ and is from the 
pen of Archdeacon Evans, the redlor of the parish 
in which it is situate. 

The magnificent modern Castle of Penrhyn is 
well-known as the chief mansion of North Wales, 
but it may not be so well known that it occupies the 
site, and includes within it, portions of the old resi- 
dence of a date far anterior to the time of the 
Archbishop. The estate of which it forms part is, 
in its cultivated portion, a model of neatness and 
good management, and bears witness how much 
must have been accomplished both by the owner 
and by the occupiers. But its chief wealth lies 
underground in the slate quarries, which have 
acquired such extensive celebrity. There, and in a 
double sense, the treasure lay buried in the days of 
the Archbishop, and if he could now again re-visit 
the country in which he played so busy a part, he 
might travel far before he would find a scene upon 
which he would look with greater interest than that 
which he would behold upon the lands which once 
were his. It is interesting to know, as I can state 
upon undoubted authority, that the memory of the 
great man clings to the locality, his name being 



• Third Series, vol. xi. p. 132. See also in the following number 
a paper by E. L. B., and engravings of the interior, which had been 
inadvertently omitted. 
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associated even with places with which he had no 
particular connexion. A correspondent writes to 
me, " there is an old house not far from the Peniyhn 
quarry, in which, tradition says, the Archbishop 
lived. It has an ecclesiastically shaped chimney. 
Within a hundred yards of this house there is a 
small old cottage called ^ capel cwtta,' (little chapel) 
which tradition connects with the Archbishop." 

The Archbishop died intestate, and on April 20, 
1650, administration of his efFedls was granted by 
the London Court to his nephew, Griffith Williams, 
the only son of his only brother, who was also his 
heir, to whom descended his vast estates, and who 
was created a baronet in 1661. 

Sir Griffith Williams made his will September 
13, 1663, which, with a codicil of the same date, 
was proved in the Prerogative Court of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, December 3 of the same 
year.* In it he makes no mention of the estates of 
Penrhyn and Cochwillan, for the sufficient reason 
that they were settled upon his eldest son Robert. 
Sir Robert Williams had two sons, John and 
Griffith, both of whom survived him and died im- 
married and under age. On the death of Griffith, 
the younger of them, the estates, which then became 
severed from the title, passed to Frances, one of 
the sisters of Sir Griffith, who was twice married, 
but left no surviving issue, and her second husband. 
Lord Edward Russell, disposed of the estates in 
favour of his wife's surviving sisters — Anne, married 



A full abstract of this important Will and Codicil will be found in 
Appendix (B.) 
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to Thomas Warburton, Esq., and Gwen, married to 
Sir Walter Yonge, Bart. The eldest son of Thomas 
Warburton was Hugh, and he had one daughter, 
Susannah Anne, who was entitled to one moiety of 
the estates, and who married in 1765, Richard 
Pennant, Esq., created Lord Penrhyn, of the King- 
dom of Ireland. The other moiety was purchased 
from the Yonges by John Pennant, Esq., the father 
of the Richard just mentioned, and the entirety 
passed, after the death of Lady Penrhyn, to her 
cousin, George Hay Dawkins, Esq., who assumed 
the name of Pennant, and who died in 1 840. The 
next owner was his daughter, who married the Hon. 
Edward Gordon Douglas, son of the Earl of Morton, 
and died in 1 842. Colonel Douglas, who also as- 
sumed the name of Pennant, was created an English 
peer in 1866, by the former title of Lord Penryhn, 
and is the present owner of the estates. 

The title, upon the death of Sir Griffith Williams, 
the third baronet, descended to his uncle, the second 
son of the first baronet, who then became Sir Hugh 
Williams. He was succeeded by his only son. Sir 
GriflSth Williams, who had only one son, Robert, 
who attained to man's estate, and who died without 
issue. The title then devolved upon Hugh Williams, 
who was descended from Edmund Williams, of 
Eriannus, thir^i son of the first baronet. The eldest 
son of the last-named Hugh was Robert, bom July 
20, 1764, whose eldest son in 1827, assumed by 
Royal license the name of Bulkeley, after that of 
Williams, and is the present Sir Richard Bulkeley 
Williams Bulkeley, of Baron Hill, in Anglesey, 
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Baronet, who is thus at the present time the repre- 
sentative of Archbishop Williams, and who has 
three sons surviving. 

Williams was also the owner of the estate of Marl, 
near Conway, which he purchased about the year 
1625, of Mr. William Holland, deeming it prudent to 
take the purchase deed of the property in the name 
of a third person, and allowing Mr. Holland to 
retain the occupation as tenant. Williams was, 
however, known to be the owner, and the property 
was seized by the officers of the law, with his other 
estates, under the Extent issued by the Crown against 
him. After the death of Mrs. Holland, one William 
Williams, who had married her daughter, desired to 
become tenant, and had paid only one rent, when in 
May 1640, during the Bishop's imprisonment in the 
Tower, he clandestinely took possession as owner, and 
refused either to deliver up the property or to pay 
rent. The Bishop complained to the House, who 
ordered that possession should forthwith be given to 
him by the Sheriff, and that William Williams should 
be sent for to answer the breach of privilege. Accor- 
dingly, a few days afterwards he appeared at the bar 
and confessed his intrusion, when the Bishop, with 
his usual forbearance, allowed the matter to drop, and 
William Williams was released upon bail.* Marl 
passed with the rest of the estates to Sir Griffith 
Williams, who in 1661 erefted the mansion of which 
the remains are still to be seen ; and to him refer the 
letters G.W. which appear upon the gates. Marl 



• Will of Sir Griffith Williams. Journal of //. of Lords, iv. 293, 307. 
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was included among the estates which Sir Griffith, 
by his will, gave to his wife for the term of twenty 
years, for the purpose first of providing annuities of 
^30 each for his sons John and Roger, and then 
of dividing the remainder of the rents amongst his 
four younger daughters. On the expiration of the 
term, his wife was to have Marl for the further 
period of forty years, if she should so long live, 
pajdng to his son Hugh an annuity of ^50, after 
which Marl was entailed upon his second son Hugh, 
and on failure of issue upon his fifth son, Roger. 
Hugh Williams succeeded to the baronetcy, and 
had an only son Griffith, as before stated, who had 
an only son Robert, who died unmarried in 1 745, 
when Marl devolved upon his only sister Anne* 
This lady married, first Sir Thomas Prendergast, 
Bart., and secondly Captain Terence Prendergast, and 
from this family the estate was purchased by Thomas 
Williams, Esq., whose grandson, Thomas Peers 
Williams, Esq., of Craig-y-Don, Anglesey, is the 
present possessor. 

The Archbishop was also owner of the Ferry at 
Conway, an important and desirable possession for 
him, of which we have an instance in the following 
letter, addressed by him to his friend Dr. Lloyd, 
Warden of Ruthin, the same who afterwards preached 
at his funeral: 

WILLIAMS TO Dr. LLOYD.* 
M'- D'- I thanke you for you' letter, and will satis£e the bearer. 
And I beseech you to retunie these letters to the Noble Gover- 

♦ Original : own hand. Tanner MSB., vol. LX., p. 381. 
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nou'- The Duke of Yorkes, to be sent him, as soon as may 
well be. Fo'' in Ireland they will not be gainesaide, but that he 
is at Ludlowe. The boate stayeth, I thanke you good D'^- k am 

You' Affectionate freynd 

JO: EBORAC. 
Conway 25th of Januarye, 
i645[6]. 

It may not be without interest to put together 
materials which will enable us to form a correA 
judgment respefting the views in church matters of 
the eminent subjeft of these notices. When he 
attended the leAures of William Perkins, as already 
mentioned, he was a young man of 20, and by his 
preference for Perkins we know from his biogra- 
pher that he incurred the displeasure of some of the 
seniors of his college, who were the most orderly 
sons of the Church. Perkins was a man of note 
and of large influence, and his leftures were fre- 
quented by many who afterwards became leaders of 
the puritan patty. His works, coUeAed into three* 
folio volumes and published in 1608-10, are dis- 
tinguished, according to Lowndes, for their piety, 
learning, extensive knowledge of the Scriptures and 
strong Calvinistic argumentation. Williams, when 
he became Re 61 or of Walgrave, took part in 
a ledlure which had been established in the town of 
Kettering by some of the Clergy of that neighbour- 
hood, in which puritan leanings largely prevailed. 
It so happens that Bolton, Fosbrooke and Bentham 
were also amongst the lefturers and each of them 
has left us a specimen of the theology taught at it 
which is quite in accordance with the school 
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to which they belonged. Bolton's work has this 
title: 

Some Grenerall Diredions for a Comfortable Walking with 
(jod : Delivered in the Le6tvre at Kettering in North-hampton- 
shire^ with enlargement. (London, 162^^, 4to. pp. 391.) 

The work, which is dedicated to Lord Montagu 
of Boughton, contains much that is of practical 
importance, enunciated with impressive earnestness, 
but it is disfigured here and there by a wordy abuse 
of Popery, whatever, in the opinion of the author, 
that may have been. It is not probable that 
the ReAor of Walgrave, associated as he was 
with these worthy men in the work, taught other 
doArine than that which they taught. Raised 
to the office of a Bishop, he wrote the well-known 
letter, freely passed about in manuscript, to the 
Vicar of Grantham; and nine years later, in 1637, 
his chief literary performance was given to the world 
for the purpose of enforcing at greater length what 
he had there stated, calling forth severe strictures 
firom more orthodox churchmen. 

This chain of evidence, extending over a period 
little short of forty years, shews in a clear and un- 
mistakeable manner the leaning of Williams, from 
his youth upwards, in favour of low church views. 
And the use I would make of it is to suggest that 
if we would form a correft estimate of his character, 
we must not suppose that by a sudden and violent 
change of opinion, when his course was drawing to 
a close, he forced himself to hold the do6lrines of 
a party which he had not previously approved. In 
praftice he had been a friend to order and regularity 
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in church government ; he had loved a stately and 
liberal mode of life, as became one his rank ; he had 
done things which were no little crimes in the eyes 
of through-going puritans ; and had given prefer- 
ment to men of principles strongly opposed to 
theirs : but when he was called upon to speak with 
the voice of authority in matters of doftrine, it 
becomes evident that he had received lasting im- 
pressions from the Cambridge lefturer, and his 
voice was not the voice of the High Churchman. 
That his views now became developed in the 
puritan direction, we can have no doubt, for in 
March 1 640-1 he was placed by the Lords of the 
Long Parliament upon the Committee for Religion, 
nor is this the only evidence we possess, for he 
himself furnishes us with clear proof. He visited 
his diocese for the last time in 1641. His previous 
visitation had been held in 1635, and a collation 
of the Articles of Inquiry then used, with those 
issued in 1641, of which they formed the basis, is 
conclusive upon the point. The variations are 
numerous and important, and I think I may say 
that there is not a single one, either in the way of 
omission, or of addition, which pointedly and upon 
the face of it, is not made to suit the fancies of the 
puritans. Let an instance of each kind suffice. 
Thus even the most ordinary, and as it would 
seem, necessary questions with respeA to the 
repairs of the Church and Parsonage-house, and 
the proper keeping of the Churchyard, are omitted, 
together with an inquiry then far more called for 
than in 1635, touching the defacement of ancient 
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monuments and windows. And, in the way of 
addition, the churchwardens, are ordered to present 
any parson, vicar, or curate, who should observe the 
old custom of making three courtesies towards the 
Communion Table, or call the said Table an Altar. 
Significantly enough, the Bishop appends to these 
Articles a copy of three Orders of Parliament. 

Racket's work was printed " in haste, to prevent 
a surreptitious copy, and in the absence of a friend 
best acquainted with it." I may therefore reprint 
a passage which occurs on page 228 of the Second 
Part, for the purpose of corredling the names of 
the places mentioned: "So this worthy Father of 
the Church died in his Maturity of Age at Glod- 
daeth in the Parish of Eglws-rh6s, in the County of 
Carnarvon ; his Body was interred, where his House 
of Penrhyn stands, in Llandegaiy the Heriot which 
every Son of Adam must pay to the Lord of the 
Mannor of the whole Earth." Gloddaeth is beauti- 
fully situate on the slope of a wide-spreading lime- 
stone hill, fanned by the refreshing breezes of the 
mountains and of the sea, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of scenery second to none of 
which these Isles can boast. The view from it 
is thoroughly charming; so calm, so quiet, so 
homelike, and its surrounding woods seem to fence 
in its occupant from the world beyond with its 
cares and anxieties and troubles. The Archbishop 
in a letter written from there, speaks of it as a 
"solitary place," and we get a glimpse of what 
a solitary place then was, for he makes an apology 
for the piece of paper upon which his letter was 
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written, and yet it was all that he could there obtain. 
Gloddaeth is just the spot to which we may 
suppose that 

" An old man, broken with the storms of state/' 

would seek to retire, there in its peaceful seclusion 
to end his days. It was too, as it still is, the inhe- 
ritance of the Mostyns, with whom the Archbishop 
was connedled, and who then resided at it, and it is 
within three miles of the ancient town in which he 
drew his first breath, and to which he bore through 
life a constant and steady affecftion. The mansion 
was built just about the time when the Archbishop 
was born, and is a fine specimen of the domestic 
archite<fture of the time of Elizabeth. 

With respedl to portraits of Williams there are 
original paintings in the possession of the following 
persons or bodies. 

1. The representative of the late Rev. Cooper 
Wylliams of Kingstone, near Canterbury. Mr. 
Henry Graves, the printseller of Pall Mall, thinks 
that he has in his possession the original drawing 
made by Harding fi^om this pidlure for the en- 
graving in the "Deans of Westminster" subse- 
quently mentioned. 

2. TChe Hon. T. P. Lloyd, Pengwern, near 
Rhyl. A three-quarter length in which Williams 
is represented in the broad-brimmed hat, and in 
black robes, and with the arms of the See of 
Lincoln at his left side. Supposed to be by 
Vandyck and to have been brought from Pant-glas 
in Carnarvonshire, once the seat of a branch of the 
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Williams family. To these particulars, for which I 
am indebted to a relative of the possessor of the 
picSture, I may add that Pengwern is said to have 
been built by Inigo Jones for the Archbishop's 
sister Ellen, and that after having long been owned 
by the Mostyns, it passed by purchase some years 
ago into the possession of Sir Hugh Williams, Bart., 
of Bodelwyddan. 

3. Dean and Chapter of Westminster. Exhibited 
at South Kensington, and photographed under the 
direction of the Department of Science and Art 
(No. 494 in the Classified List of Photographs.) 

4. Sir WiUiam Worsley, Bart., Hovingham Hall, 
near Malton, Yorkshire. Stated by the owner to be 
half-length, life size, by Cornelius Jansen, and to be 
in excellent condition. 

5. Archbishop of York, Bishopthorpe, near York. 
Exhibited at Leeds in 1868, and has been photo- 
graphed by Messrs. Cimdall and Fleming for the 
" Portraits of Yorkshire Worthies " to appear under 
the editorship of Mr. Edward Hailstone, F.S.A. 
The Archbishop writes to me that ^^it has sunk 
very much in coloiu", and would photograph very 
badly." 

6. Lord Penrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor. Half 
length, life size, as Lord Keeper, and said tQ be by 
Cornelius Jansen. 

7. St. John's College, Cambridge. Full length 
and of life size ; in black robes, with ruff and hat, 
and wearing a moustache. Upon a table on his 
left hand are the purse and mace, and an open book, 
and above is an escutcheon bearing the same arms 
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as are emblazoned upon the reftangular board at 
Walgrave which has been previously mentioned. 
This fine portrait conveys the idea of a man of dig- 
nified presence and of personal comeliness. 

Further details upon this point will be found in 
the following interesting and valuable communi- 
cation with which I have been favoured by Mr. 
Scharf, F.S.A., the Keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

The earliest portrait of him to which I find any reference 
is one engraved in Harding's Deans of Westminster, from a 
painting by C. Jansen, which belonged, in 1822, to the repre- 
sentative of the Rev. Cooper Wylliams, of Kingstone, near 
Canterbury. This pi6hire represents him with hair above the 
forehead, wearing a close fitting black skull-cap, a large falling 
ruff concealing the neck entirely, and a black embroidered gown. 
The face nearly in three-quarters turned to the left, looking at 
tlie spe6tator. 

The next, in point of time, is the engraving in an oval, perhaps 
by Elstracke, when he was Bishop of Lincoln and Lord Keeper, 
about the year 1621. In the first state he wears a skull-cap 
concealing the hair, his moustaches are drooping, and the im- 
perial is small and dark. In the later impressions, a large hat 
has been added, as seen in R. White's engraving, the moustaches 
are turned upwards, and the size of the ruff* increased. He 
holds a prayer-book in his right hand, and a roll in his left, 
inscribed " lOHANNES WILLIAMES." 

In the print of King James sitting in Parliament, by " Renold 
Elstrak," Williams appears standing next to the throne, on the 
King's right hand, wearing a legal robe, black skull-cap, and 
ruff*. He points to the King with his right, and holds the string 
of the Purse of the Great Seal with his left hand. 

Delaram's very elaborate plate is perhaps the best of all the 
engraved portraits. He therein appears in his episcopal costume 

G 2 
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with full sleeves frilled at the wrists, a circular ruff, and a 
peculiarly rounded black cap, such as was worn by Italian 
prelates (e,g. Cardinal Pole) and as seen in portraits of Arch- 
bishop Laud. The figure, turned to the left, with the face in 
three-quarters to the left, holding a book between the fingers of 
his left hand, is enclosed in an oval frame supported at the sides 
by whole length figures of a purse-bearer and mace-bearer. The 
former an old man with square-cut beard and moustaches 5 the 
latter, young and sharp-featured. Along the upper part of the 
pi6hire, seated as it were on a parapet, are boy angels singing 
and playing musical instruments. The two central angels hold 
a wreath over the coat of arms. Latin lines below, and above 
them, " Delaram Inventor et sculpsit Lond.*' 

The painted portrait belonging to the Archbishop of York is 
the best painted portrait I have met with. He rests his right 
hand on a red stick 5 a roll of paper, pen, and inkstand are on 
the red table beside the purse of the Great Seal in right hand 
corner. Shield of arms above surmounted by mitre. 

The Westminster pi6hire is much weaker, and of the same 
type as one which recently belonged [and still belongs] to Sir 
William Worsley,\)f Hovinghani. These have slight whiskers 
down the side of the cheek, and not to be seen in R. White's 
engraving. 

Van der Gucht's is a poor copy from White, and Houbraken's 
a perversion from both, whiskers being added. 

Hollar's frdl length of him in martial guise, with the mitre 
and baretta on the ground, is very quaint, but gives a decided 
idea of what the expression of his face must have been. He 
holds the gun, matchlock, fusee, and gun-rest in his left hand. 

G. SCHARF. 



No doubt this last engraving is the one which 
excited the wrath of Hacket, as may be seen 
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from what he writes on page 209 of Part II. of 
his work. 

In the possession of the Earl of Ashburnham is 
a portrait of Williams, elaborately drawn in pen and 
ink by Samuel Walker, but if the date (1656 and 
1657) be corredl, which is assigned in the Catalogue 
to the Series of which it forms part, it could not 
have been taken from life. 

The monumental effigy at Llandegai was, I think, 
intended for a portrait, the face and head being the 
best parts of the figure, and those on which the 
most pains were bestowed. It is said, too, that 
a resemblance may be traced between this effigy 
and the portrait at Penrhyn Castle. The Archbishop 
is represented in his Episcopal dress, and kneeling; 
his figure appears to the speculator in profile, the 
other parts being in a recess. Two corners above 
the effigy are occupied by the purse and mace on 
either side ; still higher are his armorial bearings, 
impaling those of the see of York, surmounted by 
his crest and mitre. Below is the inscription, which 
is printed in Hacket,* as accurately as might be 
expected. These corrections may be made: in 
the third line read, "Cwchwillan;" in the fourth, 
'^ Penrhyn;" in the ninth, "Magni Sigilli Angliae 
Cvstos;" in the tenth, " Archiep " in the seventeenth, 
"lavtitiae;" and at the end add"Obiit 25** Martii 
An°Dni: 1650." 

I now proceed to oflFer a few Bibliographical Notes, 
commencing with the works of Williams himself, 

♦ Part II., pp. 228, 229. 
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the list of which is soon exhausted, arranging in 
chronological order what I have to say under each 
division of this subje<ft. 

A Sermm of Apparell, preached before the King's 
Majestie and the Prince, at Theobalds, the 
22 of February, 1619. Published by his Majes- 
ties especiall Commandment. (Matthew xi., 8.) 
London, 1620, 4to., pp. 32. 

Great Britain s Salomon. A Sermon preached at 
the Magnificent Fimerall of the most high and 
mighty King, James, the late King of Great 
Britaine. At the Collegiat Church of St. Peter 
at Westminster, the seventh of May, 1625. 
(I. Kings ii., 41-43.) London, 1625, 4to. pp. 76. 

Perseuerantia SaiiBorum. A Sermon of Persevering 
in Patience, Repentance, and Humiliation, in 
time of Afflictions. Preached before the Lords 
of the Parliament, upon Ash Wednesday, 
18 February, 1628, at the Collegiat Church of 
St. Peter in Westminster, and now published by 
their Lordships' order. (Job xlii., 12.) London, 
1628, 4to., pp. 58. 

A Sermon preached in the Collegiat Church of 
St. Peter in Westminster, the sixth of April, 1628, 
before the Right Honourable the Lords of the 
higher House of Parliament. Set forth by their 
Lordships' Appointment. (Galatians vi., 14 pt.) 
London, 1628, 4to., pp. 41. 
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The Holy Table^ Name and Thing more anciently, 
properly, and literally used under the New Testa- 
ment, then that of an Altar : Written long ago by 
a Minister in Lincolnshire, in answer to D. Coal, 
a judicious Diving of Q^ Marie's dayes. Printed 
for the diocese of Lincoln, 1637, 4to., pp. 234. 

Williams himself licensed this work for the press, and in his 
license speakes of it in such a way as would lead to the belief 
that he did not know by whom it was written. Yet that 
Williams was the author, we have the direft testimony of 
Hacket, Part II., p. 104. It is his best known piece, and was 
largely referred to in the celebrated Case relating to the Round 
Church at Cambridge, in 1845, which decided that Stone Altars 
are illegal in the Church of England. See "The Judgment of 
Sir H. J. Fust, in the Case of Faulkner v, Litchfield and Steam," 
pp. 44-54 (London, 1845, ^vo.) 

Visitation Articles for the diocese of Lincoln ; 1625 ; 
1627 ; after 1630, but uncertain for what year, 
the title page being wanting in the Bodleian 
copy; 1635; 'and 1641, 

Reprinted verbatim et literatim, in Appendix E to the Second 
Report of the Ritual Commissioners (London, 1868, foUo), 
being transcribed from the colle6tion in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

These are all the works that can with certainty be 
stated to be the produAion of Williams. Of the 
two following books, the first I have not seen, and 
therefore I quote what Ambrose Philips, writing in 
1700, says respecting it, and the second was probably 
not written by Williams : 

" Annotationes in Vet, Testam. et in Ephesios. 8vo. 
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Cantabr. 1653., published under the name of 
Johan. Eboracensis, which some suppose to be 
the Bishop's own." 

A Manual^ or Three Small and Plain Treatises^ viz. 

1. Of Prayer, or ASlive \ 

2. Of Principles, or Positive > Divinity. 

3. Resolutions, or Oppositive } 
Translated and CollecSted out of the Ancient 
Writers, for the private use of a most Noble 
Lady, to preserve her from the Danger of Popery. 
By the most Reverend Father in God, John, 
Lord Arch-Bishop of York, .London, 1672, 
8vo., pp. 158. 

Philips also has the following at the end of the list 
which he gives : " To these we may add what he 
designed for the Publick — i. Faugkanus Redi- 
vivus, 2l MS. Life of Bishop Vjughan, dedicated 
by Williams to Chancellor Egerton, which lies 
now in the hands of a learned gentleman in 
Cambridge. 2. Comment in Latin upon the whole 
Bible, begun but never finished. 3. A ColleBion 
of the fVorks of Bishop Grosthead, begun like- 
wise, but never finished." Are these three manu- 
scripts still in existence ? 

The following tradls may conveniently be bound 
up with The Holy Table : 

Heylin, Dr. Peter. A Coale from the Altar : or 
an Answer to a Letter written to the Vicar of 
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Gr.[antha7ri] against placing the Communion Table 
at the east end of the Chancel. 1637, 410, 
It was in answer to this piece that The Soly Table was written. 

Pocklington, Dr. John. Altare Christianum: or 
the dead Vicars plea, wherein the Vicar of 
Gr.[antham] being dead, yet speaketh, and 
pleadeth out of antiquity against him that hath 
broken downe his Altar. London, 1637, 4to., 
pp. 163. 

The same. The Second Edition, correfted by the 
Author and enlarged to give answer in sundry 
particulars to a Lincolneshire Minister, his Holy 
Table. London, 1637, 4to., pp. 194. 

Heylin, Dr. Peter. Antidotum Lincolniense : or an 
Answer to the Book entitled The Holy Table. 
London, 1637, 4to. 

Mede, Joseph. The Name Altar anciently given to 
the Holy Table. London, 1637, 4to. » 

Dey, Richard. Two Loohes over Lincolne : or a 
View of his Holy Table^ Name and Thing, 
discovering his erronious and Popish Tenets. 
London, Printed in the yeere of Hope, 1641, 
4to., pp. 32. 

Bray, Dr. William. A Sermon of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Lord'*s Supper: together with the 
disapproving of sundry passages in two Bookes 
set forth by Dr. Pocklington, the. one called 
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Altare Christiarmm, the other Sunday no Sahbath. 
Now published by command. London, 164 1, 
4to. 

I think that no one of the following works will be 
considered as too remotely connefted with Williams 
to find a place amongst these Notices. 

Recit Veritable de ce qui sest passee en Angleterre 
sur r Eslargissement des Catholiques. Auec ta 
lettre du Grand Chandelier addressee aux luges 
dudit pays. Paris, 1622, 8vo. 

Pocklington, Dr. John. Sunday no Sabbath. A 
Sermon preached before the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln at his Lordship's Visitation at Ampthill 
in the County of Bedford, Aug. 17, 1635. (Acts 
XX. 7. 8). London, 1636, 4to. 

A Shrove Tuesday Banquet^ sent into the Bishops in 
the Tower ; first a Londmi pancake to the Bishop 
of Canterbury^ then a Lincolnshire pudding to the 
Bishop of Yorke, 1641, 4to. 

The fVelchmaris Protestation concerning the corrup- 
tions of these times. With her last Will and 
Testament, writ and pupplished with her own 
hand fifteen tayes after her own teath. Printed 
1 64 1, 4to, pp. 6. 

In A New Disputation, (post) Canterbury refers (p. j) to 
the Welch-man*s Protestation, which appears to be this Trad or 
the next. 
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The Welchmans last Petition and Protestation 
desiring that speedy aide might bee sent her 
against her home-bred enemies, as her shall 
declare and show to be in her following Petition. 
Whereunto is added the Protestation of Thomas 
ap Shinkin ap Morgan, &c. London 164a, 
4to, pp. 8. 

Remarkable Passages: first a prayer for the Parlia- 
ment, as also the Archbishop of Canterburie's 
Letter to the Arrchbishop of Yorke. 1642, 4to. 

This I have not seen, and it is known to me only fiom a 
Catalogue of Lilly, the Bookseller. 

The Decoy Duck : Together with the Discovery of 
the Knot in the Dragon's Tayle called &c. 
London, 1642, 4to., pp. 7. 

"One of the rarest of this numerous class,*' according to 
a note in Sir Francis Freeling's copy, now in the British Museum. 
The Decoy Duck is Williams, who is described as " a Bishop 
Decoy, who was highly fed at Bugden.*' Of the contents, five 
pages are in prose, and two in verse. Upon the title-page is 
a curious woodcut, and another heads the metrical portion. 
What I have given above is the full title. 

Three Looks mwr Lincoln^ being a suspicious trea- 
cherie of the Bishop of York, the late Bishop 
of Lincoln, concerning his provision of Arms, 
Pistols, Muskets and other great store of Ammu- 
nition. London, 1642, 4to. 

A New Disputation Betweene the two Lordly Bishops, 
Yorke and Canterbvry, with a Discourse of many 
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passages which have happened to them^ before and 
since that they were committed to the Tower of 
London. Written in English Prose by L. P., 
February the second 1642. London, 1642, 
i2mo., pp. 16. 

On the outside leaf at the beginning is a woodcut of '^ Yorke/' 
and at the end of " Canter,'* who is chained to the wall. On 
the back of the title is a woodcut of fiddlers playing before 
a mansion, and upon p. 8 '' Here beginneth the Song, to the 
tune of. Banks, his Bill of Fare." York is made to say (p. j) 
"Ift please your gracelesse grace my little Lord, you know 
that I ever hated Papistry from the beginning -, for which cause 
you caused me to suffer a long time imprisonment." 

Hosanna before the Bishops preached to them when 
they were come to the Tower, by Master Davis. 
London, 1642, 4to., pp. 6. 

The Archbishop of York would not come to the Chapel to 
hear this Sermon. 

The Welshman! s Propositions to the Arch-Bishop 
of Yorhe, Commander in chief e before Conovvay , 
CcLstle in fVales with Their new Lawes, and 
Orders of fVarre propounded by them, and a 
motion for Peace. Printed in the Yeare, of hir 
Cosen Taffies Carier, 1646. 4to., pp. 6. 

Upon the title is a woodcut of the Archbishop and others 
sitting at the dinner-table. 

A Vindication of the late Archbishop of York from 
a Scurrulous (sic) Libel, made by a nameless 
Author, and printed in the character of a London 
Diurnal: wherein England's Apostates are dis- 
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covered. Published by special Command. 
Printed in the yeer 1647. ^^y ^9- 4^^-^ PP- ^' 

Extremely rare. Consists of 136 lines in verse. 

Harmar, J. ^d Spectatissimum Virum D, Lawher- 
turn Osbalstonum Epistola: cuiintexitur Apologia 
pro Honoratissimo Plro ac Domino^ D. jfoanne 
fVilliams Archiepiscopo Eboracensi et Anglioe 
Primate. Londini, 1649^ ^^^• 

Signed " Joannes Harroarus, C.W.M./* i.e. Collegii West- 
monasteriensis Medicus. 

Lloyd, David. The Statesmen and Favourites of 
England since the Reformation. London, 1665, 
8vo. 

Contains pp. 667-674 " Ohservations on the Life of the Lord 
Bishop WiUiams*' 

Hacket, John. Scrinia Reserata: A Memorial 
OfFer'd to the Great Deservings of John 
Williams, D.D. London, 1693, folio. 

Philips, Ambrose. The Life of John fVilliams 
Ld. Keeper of the Great Seal. With an 
Appendix giving a just Account of his Bene- 
facStions to St. John's College, in Cambridge. 
Cambridge, 1700^ 8vo. 

Stephens, W. Bishop Hacked s Memoirs of the Life 
of Archbishop fFilliams, Abridged. London, 
1715, 8vo. 
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Letters of Archbishop fFilliams, with documents 
relating to him. Edited with notes by John 
E. B. Mayor, M.A., Librarian of the University 
of Cambridge. Cambridge, 1866. 8vo., pp. 92. 

Extracted from the communications made to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society. Fifty copies privately printed. 

The Unpublished Correspondence between Archbishop 
fVilliams and the Marquis of Ormond. Edited 
with Notes by B. H. Beedham. London, 1869, 
8vo. 

Extracted fh)m the Archaeologia Cambrensis. Thirty copies 
privately printed. 



Dr. Richard Montagu, whose High Church 
views are well known, and who afterwards became 
Bishop of Chichester and Norwich successively, 
dedicated to Williams his " Treatise of Invocation 
of Saints ^^ published in 1624. In the dedication he 
expresses his great obligations to Williams, as in 
this passage, amongst others : " let the world take 
notice, if it may concerne any, your Honor is He, 
unto whom, next unto his most sacred Majestic, 
my most gracious Soveraigne and Master, I owe 
more then to all the world beside." 

Anthony Cade, beside the work to which reference 
has already been made, also dedicated to Williams 
a work called " A Ivstification of the Chvrch of Eng^ 
landj demonstrating it to be a true Church of God^ 
(London, 1630, 4to). In the dedication, he speaks 
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of his " many other workes of piety and abundant 
charity, Oxford, Westminster, Lincoln, Leicester 
and other places." 

It is well known that Laud printed the Speech 
which he delivered in the Star Chamber on June 14, 
1637, at the censure of Bastwick, Burton, and 
Prynne concerning pretended innovations in the 
Church. A copy of this Speech, which appears to 
have been sent officially to Williams, and contains 
a large number of curious and voluminous notes in 
his handwriting, is preserved amongst the Rawlinson 
Books in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. The 
notes are in vindication of the three defendants, and 
illustrate the feelings of the writer towards his great 
rival. Dr. Rawlinson printed an Edition of the 
Speech with the notes, of which there is a copy upon 
vellum in the Bodleian, and upon paper amongst 
the King's Pamphlets (108 b. 17) in the British 
Museum. The notes are of so much interest in 
connexion with the biography of Williams that 
this edition of the Speech should be reprinted at 
length in any future Life of him. 
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Extract from the Foundation Deed, dated August 24, 
^^33y of the Charity established by Bishop 
Williams, at Honington, in Suffolk. 

Vpon speciall trust & confiddence Nevertheles that they y'^ said 
John Hodson John Nunne Peter Spooner Siluester Martinnc 
Archimould Martine & Siluester Hewlett their heires & assignes 
shall & will yerelie & euie yere foreu' hereafter demise and to 
fearme leat & set over or otherwise imploy all & sing'ler the same 
p'misses w* their appteiinces euie pte & pcell of them at the full 
reasonable & valueable yerely rent thereof w*hout anie fraud or 
deceipt & all & sing'ler the cleere yerelie rents revennues & proffits 
of or vpon the same yerelie reserued ariseing or comeing beside the 
outrents and other outpaymts & reprises shall & will yerelie & 
euie yere conu'te imploie & dispose of to & for thuse behoofe 
& benefitt of Twelue of the poorest In hi tan ts of & in the towne 
Village pTsh or hamlett of honington aforesaid for the time being 
the first twelue thereof to be there vn to named & appointed by the 
right Wor" S"" Lionell Talmeach of great iFakenham in the Countic 
of Suff* knight & Baronett & their names to be inserted in 
A Schedule in wrighting thereof to be made & kept in y* Vestrie 
of the pish Church of honington aforesaid or in the towne Chest 
or boxe to be kept w'hin the said Church and the said yerelie rents 
revenues & proffitts of the said p'misses ariseing & comeing beside 
all chargs & reprises to be weekelie bestowed vpon the said Twelue 
poore psons in bread videlt vpon euie Sunday in the yere equallie 
to euie of them soe much bread as the whole yerelie rents revennues 
& proffitts of the same p'misses pporconably & ratiblie devided into 
ffiftie & twoe p'ts shall amounte vnto And that when and as often 

G 
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as anie of the said poore shall dye or come to bett' estate that they 
shall not haue need thereof Then the said Schedule to be renewed 
8c the rest of the said poore soe surviveing and not comeing to 
better estate & such others as shalbc the poorest & most fitt of 
the said Inhitants of honington aforesaid for the time being to be 
named and appointed by the said S' Lionell Talmeach fro time to 
time during his naturall life And after his decease to be named & 
appointed fr5 time to time foreu* by the parson & Churchwardens 
for the time being of honington aforesaid by & w*** the consent 
& approbation of such Justice of the peace for the said Countie of 
SufP as shall for the time being be dwelling in or next to the said 
towne or pish of honington aforesaid in the stead 8c place of him 
her or them soe dyeing or comeing to bett*^ estate as aforesaid 
To haue and receiue weekelie upo euie sundaie equallie in bread 
according to the said rate & pporc'on of the true & full yerclie 
. value wthout fraud or deceipt of the said p'misses hereby bargained 
8c sold as aforesaid. 
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Abstract of the Will and Codicil of Sir Griffith 
Williams of Penrhyn in the County of Carnar- 
von Bart. 

Will dated September 13, 1663. Testator declares that he was 
sick in body, but of perfect sense and memory, praised be God. 
Gives the farpi of Penlasgog in the parish of Eglwys Rhos in the 
county of Carnarvon to second son Hugh Williams and to the 
heirs of his body, and the remainder thereof to son Edmond 
Williams and to the heirs of his body, and the remainder thereof 
to son John Williams, and the heirs of his body, and the remainder 
thereof to son Roger Williams, and the heirs of his body. Gives 
to wife Gwen the messuage tenement and lands called Marl, "and 
" all other the late purchased lands tenements and hereditaments of 
*' my deceased uncle the late Archbishop of Yorke in his ovvne 
"name or in trustees names of and from Mr. William Holland;" 
also the passages and ferries of and over the river of Conway called 
Conway Ferry and Tal-y-cafn Ferry, and all boats and appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging ; also the messuage called Gwaen 
Llowarch, and meadow called Gwerglodd ddu in Llandrillo and 
Llansantffraid or one of them in the county of Denbigh ; also the 
messuage and lands lately purchased by testator of John ap Richard 
John in Llangwstenin ; also that messuage garden and orchard in 
Conway called Plas Ucha ; also the township of Eriannus, and all 
the lands and tenements therein (except that part thereof that 
testator had already settled on his son Edmond); and all those 
three tenements in Llechan in the said county of Carnarvon in the 
occupations specified ; also that messuage and tenement called Frith 
DwyfFrwd in the parish of Llangelynin ; also all that messuage and 
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lands called Biymmor, and all other his lands in the parish of 
Dwygyfylchi and in Llanfairfechan and Aber; also the messuage 
and lands called Tythyn Lowvre in the parish of Llandegai and 
messuages tenements and lands in Dinavcoick and in the holdings 
specified ; also messuages tenements and lands in Llanfairisgaer in 
the holdings specified ; also messuage and tenement in the parish of 
Llanbeblig in the holding specified; and all other his messuages 
lands and tenements lying in the said counties of Carnarvon and 
Denbigh, and which were not settled by him on his son Robert 
Williams, and whereof testator had a disposal by will. To hold the 
said tenement and lands called Marl and all other the after-men- 
tioned premises to his said dear wife her executors administrators 
and assigns for the term of twenty years under the trusts specified, 
which are out of the rents to pay unto testator's fourth son John 
Williams the annual sum of Thirty pounds during the said term, if 
he should so long live, and unto fifth son Roger Williams the 
annual sum of Thirty pounds from April 2, 1667, for the residue 
of the term, if he should so long live ; and the surplusage of the 
rents to be equally distributed amongst testator's four younger 
daughters. Gives the reversion and remainder of the said lands 
called Marl and the lands purchased from Mr. Holland, from the 
determination of the said term to his wife for forty years, if she 
should live so long, she paying to his son Hugh and the heirs of his 
body the annual sum of Fifty pounds, the first payment to become 
due from and after the determination of the said term of twenty 
years. Gives the reversion and remainder of Marl, and of all the 
lands purchased of Mr. Holland ; the said Ferry and Ferry boats 
at Conway, and all those parcels of land called Gwaen Llowarch, 
Gwerglodd ddu, and John ap Richard John's tenement ; that mes- 
suage orchard and garden in Conway called Plas Ucha, to second 
son Hugh Williams and to the heirs of his body, and the rever- 
sion and remainder to son Roger Williams and to the heirs of his 
body. Gives to son John Williams, after the former devise, the 
reversion and remainder of Brymmor in Dwygyfylchi, of the mes- 
suage tenement and lands called Llwyndrie in Dwygyfylchi, and of 
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messuage tenements and lands in Dvvygyfylchi in the holding 
specified, and all other lands in Dvvygyfylchi, and of all those mes- 
suages tenements and lands in Llanfairfechan, Aber, Llanfairisgaer, 
Llanddeniolen, and Llanbeblig, and of messuage and lands called 
Tythyn Lowres in Llandegai, To hold to son John Williams and to 
the heirs of his body, and after to son Hugh Williams and to the 
heirs of his body, and after to son Edmond Williams and to the heirs 
of his body, and after to son Roger Williams and to the heirs of 
his body. Gives to son Roger Williams the reversion and remainder 
after the particular estate thereon before limited ended, the Ferry 
called Tal-y-cafn, and the boats thereunto appertaining, and the 
reversion and remainder of those messuages tenements and lands 
called Gwern Fenaid Ucha and Tythyn y meibion and Kyll gwnnion, 
and of those messuages tenements and lands called Pen-r-allt and 
Tan-r-allt and of Frith DwyfFried and Frith Bach and all that part 
of Eriannus not settled on son Edmond Williams, To hold to son 
Roger Williams and to the heirs of his body, and the reversion and 
remainder thereof to son Hugh Williams and the heirs of his body, 
and after to son Edmond Williams and the heirs of his body and 
after to son John Williams and to the heirs of his body. Recites 
that son Hugh Williams and one William Prichard were intrusted 
for many of the premises as assignees of the same for the benefit of 
testator's heirs and assigns, and directs that they shall pass over 
their interest to the devisees. Power of distress for son Hugh 
Williams in case his annuity of Fifty pounds should be unpaid. 
Recites that he had estated {sic) some part of the township of 
Eriannus on son Edmond Williams, and the heirs of his body, and 
wills that the same be enjoyed accordingly. Recites that he had 
agreed with the Lord Bulkeley to release his right to certain lands 
in the possession of Lord Bulkeley, and had sealed and delivered a 
release to the use of the said Lord Bulkeley, and wills that the Lord 
Bulkeley " may the lease {sic) according to oure agreement intended 
" to me to my sonne Edmond Williams and for his benefitt and in 
" satisfaction of myne undertaking to doc for him and his issue." 
If any of testator's daughters died before marriage, and before the 
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said lease of twenty years were expired, the remainings after to be 
received and rents to he shared amongst the surviving sisters. Gives 
parsonage of Hartford and the churches thereunto annexed, and the 
tithes and profits thereunto belonging, in the county of Huntingdon, 
to wife, her heirs and assigns, to sell and to distribute the purchase 
monies equally between his said four younger daughters. Appoints 
his wife to he his executrix. As to surplusage of goods and chattels 
after debts paid, wills that wife shall have one moiety thereof, and 
no more, upon pretence of custom or any other claim, and the 
other moiety to be made use of in paying legacies by him to be 
given by a codicil, and the residue to be equally divided amongst 
his four younger daughters. Constitutes overseers of his Will his 
honoured cousin Sir Richard Winne, Bart., the Lady Grace Wynne 
of Caermelwr, Griffith Jones of Carnarvon, William Griffith of 
Llun, Owen Wynne of Glascoed, and Robert Griffith of Pendaroch 
Esquire. 

Codicil also dated September 13, 1663. The remainder or 
reversion of Tythyn Lowre which by the will was given to son 
John Williams, is given to eldest son Robert Williams and his heirs. 
Gives to son Robert Williams the furniture of the dining parlour 
at Penrhyn. Gives the following legacies: To brother William 
Hookcs and sister Ellen Hookes the Thirty pounds due from them 
upon Bond, and the Bond to be delivered up to be cancelled if it 
should please God to call for testator before the first of January 
then next. To grandchildren as follows : Frances Williams, Ten 
pounds; Anne Williams, Ten pounds; Gwen Williams, Ten 
pounds; George Coytemore, Ten pounds; Margaret Coytemore, 
Ten pounds; Gwen Coytemore, Forty pounds; Griffith Jefferies, 
Ten pounds ; Griffith Williams, Ten pounds ; Gwenne (sic) Wil- 
liams, Ten pounds. To daughter Ellen Williams, alias Coytemore, 
Ten pounds. To servant Henry Rowlands, Five pounds; to 
William John, Four pounds; to servant William Prichard, Five 
pounds; to Nicholas Burges, Five pounds; to servant David 
Wynne, Four pounds; to servant Richard Cooke, Four pounds; 
to servant Steven Wynne, Four pounds ; to servant John Roberts, 
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Three pounds; to servant Eli2:abeth Crookc, Four pounds; to 
servant Margaret Owen, One pound; to servant Hugh Griffith, 
Five pounds ; to servant Lumley Uoyd, Four pounds ; to servant 
John Edwards, Fifty shillings; to servant Henry Parry, Three 
pounds; to servant John Thomas, Twenty shillings; to servant 
Richard ap ^van. Three pounds; to servant John Parry, Fifty 
shillings ; to servant Griffith ap Robert, Two pounds ; to servant 
William Parry, Twenty shillings '* when he recovers of his broken 
legge;" to Mary Robins, Four pounds; to every one of his cousins, 
the overseers of his Will, Twenty shillings apiece. Towards the 
repair of the Cathedral Church of Bangor, Twenty shillings ; to 
the Church of Llandegai, Twenty Shillings, and to the Church of 
Llanllechid, Ten shillings. 

Will and Codicil proved in the Prerogative Court of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, December 3, 1663, by Gwen Williams, the 
widow and relict, the executrix. 



Prihtbd by Bladeb, East & Blades, 11, Abchubcr Lams, Loxdon. 
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